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We  hope  you’ll  enjoy  your  study  of 
The  Short  Story. 

We’ve  included  a prerecorded 
audiocassette  with  this  module.  The 
cassette  will  help  you  work  through 
the  material  and  it  will  enhance  your 
listening  skills. 

So  whenever  you  see  this  icon, 


turn  on  your  tape  and  listen 
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OVERVIEW 

Do  you  ever  remember  being  curled  up  with  a book  for  hours  on  the  sofa?  Have  you 
ever  huddled  under  your  sheets,  flashlight  in  one  hand,  book  in  the  other?  Do  you 
remember  how  the  outside  world  faded  away  and  the  imaginary  world  of  the  book 
you  were  reading  became  your  reality? 

Maybe  you’ve  experienced  this;  maybe  you  haven’t.  This  module  deals  with  the 
short  story  and  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to  experience  that  magical  feeling  of  the 
written  story  coming  into  contact  with  your  imagination. 

This  module  will  explore  different  kinds  of  short  stories  along  with  the  techniques 
writers  use  to  make  them  appealing.  You’ll  think  about  why  you  like  or  dislike  some 
stories  and  also  see  how  writers  actually  put  their  stories  together.  Then  you’ll  write 
a story  yourself.  Finally,  you’ll  glimpse  how  writers  see  the  world  and  how,  with  the 
flight  of  a pigeon,  the  gift  of  a new  penny,  or  the  slamming  of  a home  run,  the  life  of 
a human  being  can  change. 

As  you  already  know  from  your  experience  with  storytelling  in  Module  2,  your  life  is 
full  of  stories.  You  tell  them.  You  listen  to  them.  You  live  them.  This  module  will 
give  you  a chance  to  read  some  short  stories  - some  of  the  finest  stories  of  the  past 
and  the  present.  The  adventure  awaits  you. 
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Evaluation 


Your  mark  in  this  module  will  be  determined  by  your  work  in  the  Assignment 
Booklet,  which  contains  three  section  assignments  and  one  final  module  assignment. 
The  mark  distribution  is  as  follows: 


Section  1 Assignment  20% 

Section  2 Assignment  25% 

Section  3 Assignment  25% 

Final  Module  Assignment  30% 

TOTAL  100% 
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Course  Overview 

English  10  contains  eight  modules. 
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RESPONDING  TO  STORIES 


Everything  you  read  affects  you  in  some  way;  it  may  charm  or  outrage  you,  amaze  or 
bore  you.  This  section  is  for  you  to  explore  the  ways  in  which  you  respond  to  stories 
and  why.  In  it  you’U  read  several  very  different  stories  and  examine  how  they  affect 
you.  You’ll  also  see  how  stories  can  be  classified  into  two  main  groups  and  learn 
how  to  distinguish  between  them.  Finally,  you’re  going  to  take  a look  at  the  themes 
- the  central  ideas  or  insights  - that  stories  have  to  offer. 
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RESPONDING  TO  STORIES 


Activity  1:  Checking  Your  Responses 


m 


WESTHLE  INC. 

Most  authors,  when  they  begin  writing  their  stories,  have  pictures  of  particular 
moments  in  their  heads.  They  may  be  moments  of  triumph  or  moments  of  defeat. 

The  story  writing  they  go  on  to  do  will  make  sense  of  those  pictures. 

==  JOURNAL  - ■'[ 

In  your  Journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


1 . Look  at  the  preceding  photograph.  Imagine  who  the  person  in  the 

picture  is  and  then  answer  the  following  questions  as  quickly  as  possible. 
There  are  no  wrong  answers  here.  Just  use  your  imagination  and  see 
what  you  can  come  up  with. 

Where  exactly  is  the  person? 

How  did  she  get  there? 

What  is  she  doing  there? 

Why  is  no  one  else  there? 

How  does  she  feel  about  being  there? 

There  are  many  other  questions  you  might  ask  in  order  to  explain  the 
photograph.  If  you  think  of  any  more,  write  them  down  in  your  Journal 
and  then  try  to  answer  them. 
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RESPONDING  TO  STORIES 


2.  Now  that  you’ve  gathered  some  quick  impressions  and  warmed  up  your 
imagination  a little,  write  a brief  story  of  a couple  of  paragraphs  about 
the  person  in  the  picture.  You  may,  if  you  want,  refer  to  her  in  the  third 
person  as  she  or,  if  you’re  daring,  use  the  first-person  pronoun  I and 
pretend  you’re  actually  there  alone  by  the  water. 

Note:  Later  in  this  module  you’ll  be  asked  to  write  a short  story  of  your 
own.  The  story  you  write  here  might  be  a good  starting  point  for  that  later 
assignment,  so  let  your  imagination  run  freely. 


If  you’ve  had  some  difficulty  starting  your  story,  refer  to  the  Appendix, 
Section  1 : Activity  1 for  helpful  suggestions. 


Now  that  you’ve  had  a taste  of  being  a 
writer,  it’s  important  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  reader  you  are.  You’ve  already  done 
some  thinking  about  yourself  as  a reader  in 
Module  1.  The  following  questions  will 
continue  with  that  process. 


1 . In  the  space  provided,  write  down  the  kinds  of  stories  you  liked  to  read  as  a child. 
Include  any  titles  you  remember. 
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2.  What  kinds  of  stories  do  you  like  to  read  now?  Write  down  the  types  as  well  as 
any  titles  you  remember. 


RESPONDING  TO  STORIES 

■ ■ ■ 


3.  a.  The  stories  you  like  reading  may  be  similar  to  the  kinds  of  movies  you  like 
going  to.  Write  down  the  names  of  some  of  your  favourite  movies. 


b.  Look  back  at  your  list  of  movie  titles.  Using  the  list  as  a guide,  identify  what 
type  or  types  of  movie  you  like  best. 
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RESPONDING  TO  STORIES 


The  stories  you  read  and  the  movies  you  watch  say  a great  deal  about  you  as 
a lover  of  stories.  It’s  important  for  you  to  recognize  what  exactly  your  taste 
in  stories  is.  You  may,  for  example,  enjoy  tales  of  adventure  and  excitement; 
by  contrast,  you  may  prefer  stories  that  deal  with  ordinary  people  in  ordinary 
situations. 

4.  a.  Your  taste  in  stories  will  also  be  affected  by  what  your  family  and  friends 

enjoy.  Check  this  out  by  asking  family  members,  friends,  or  classmates  what 
they  like  to  read.  Talk  among  yourselves  to  find  out  why  it  is  that  you  like 
these  stories.  Then  write  down  some  of  the  responses. 
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RESPONDING  TO  STORIES 


b.  Since  you  now  have  some  idea  about  the  kinds  of  stories  you  like,  you  should 
also  write  down  the  kinds  of  stories  you  dislike.  Be  sure  to  give  reasons. 


5.  Again,  talk  to  a few  more  people  about  their. reading  dislikes  and  their  reasons. 
Write  them  down  here  if  you  wish. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  1. 
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RESPONDING  TO  STORIES 


Activity  2:  Escape  Fiction 


By  now  you  have  some  idea  about  how  people’s  tastes  in  stories  differ.  Just  as 
readers  like  reading  different  kinds  of  stories,  writers  like  writing  different  kinds  of 
stories.  The  stories  they  write  can  be  divided  into  two  large  groups: 

• escape  fiction 

• interpretive  fiction 


Escape  fiction:  stories 
intended  chiefly  to  entertain, 
providing  little  or  no  insight, 
and  usually  emphasizing  plot 
and  action 


In  this  module  you’ll  be  reading  both  of  these  kinds  of  stories.  You’ll  start  off  by 
exploring  escape  fiction. 


Escape  fiction,  as  you  might  guess,  is  written  primarily  to 
excite  and  enthral  readers.  Plot  - the  story’s  action  - is 
usually  the  most  important  element.  It  allows  readers  to 
escape  their  own  lives  and  enter  a world  full  of  adventure 
and  passion.  Writers  of  escape  fiction  mainly  just  want  to 
show  their  readers  a good  time  and  when  the  story’s  over, 
the  thrills  end.  There  is  little  in  escape  fiction  that 
encourages  readers  to  be  introspective. 
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RESPONDING  TO  STORIES 


Listen  to  the  following  classroom  discussion: 

Ms.  Grotowski:  So,  are  there  any  questions  about  escape  fiction?  George? 

George:  These  escape  stories,  like,  do  they  involve  an  escape  of  some  sort?  You 
know,  like  the  movie  The  Great  Escape  or  Escape  from  Alcatraz! 

Ms.  Grotowski:  Not  exactly.  Those  movies  certainly  could  be  considered  “escape,” 
but  they  don’t  need  to  be  about  an  actual  escape.  It’s  not  the  character  in  the  movie 
or  story  who  is  escaping,  but  rather  the  reader  or  the  viewer. 

George:  Oh,  so  when  I go  to  see  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark  or  Terminator  2,  I’m 
actually  escaping  into  the  movie,  the  adventure,  or  whatever? 

Ms.  Grotowski:  Exactly. 

1.  Make  a quick  list  of  titles  of  books,  movies,  or  television  shows  you’ve  seen  that 
seem  escapist  to  you. 
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RESPONDING  TO  STORIES 

Are  there  some  works  on  your  list  that  you  think  are  better  escapist  works  than 
others?  How  do  you  decide  which  ones  are  better?  What  makes  good  escape  fiction? 
Talk  with  someone  else  about  this  issue  and  discuss  particular  shows,  movies,  or 
books,  that  you  think  are  good  examples  of  both  good  and  bad  escapist  works.  Now 
you’ll  be  reading  some  escape  literature  from  your  text  Inside  Stories  /. 

Before  you  start  reading,  it’s  a good  idea  for  you  to  familiarize  yourself  with  the 
organization  and  features  of  this  textbook. 

If  you  turn  to  the  table  of  contents,  you’ll  see  that  the  stories  are  grouped  into 
different  units,  each  with  a title  that  highlights  a particular  issue  or  writing  technique. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  unit,  the  editors  offer  brief  introductory  remarks.  Keep 
these  in  mind  if  you  ever  need  further  explanation  about  plot,  character,  or  point  of 
view.  They  may  be  helpful. 


At  the  back  of  the  book  the  authors  offer  two  important  sections.  The  first  section, 
“Student  Notes”  (pages  241  to  253),  gives  a brief  biography  of  each  writer  along  with 
notes  about  difficult  vocabulary  or  references  in  the  stories. 
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RESPONDING  TO  STORIES 


The  second  section  is  called  “Glossary  of  Terms”  (pages  254  to  269).  Although  in 
this  course  you  already  have  glossaries  of  literary  terms  for  each  module,  this 
glossary  can  be  useful  as  a secondary  source  of  information.  Consult  it  whenever 
you’re  confused  about  a term. 


^0  -\U  a ^ 'S  \aJ 


Anthology:  collection  of 
literary  works 


It’s  important  to  note  that  although  the  editors  of  Inside  Stories  I have  placed  stories 
under  certain  categories  like  “Plot  and  Conflict,”  “Character,”  or  “Setting  and 
Atmosphere,”  this  module  doesn’t  necessarily  follow  them.  Don’t  be  confused  or 
uneasy  if  you’re  asked  to  pay  particular  attention  to  a story’s  setting  but  find  the  story 
included  in  the  unit  titled  “Character,”  rather  than  “Setting  and  Atmosphere.”  The 
stories  in  this  anthology  have  strengths  in  almost  every  aspect  of  fiction. 


After  each  story  in  the  textbook,  the  editors  have  included  a series  of  questions.  At 
times  you’ll  be  asked  to  answer  some  of  them;  other  times  you  won’t  be.  It’s  not  a 
bad  idea,  however,  to  give  them  a quick  glance  each  time  you  finish  reading  a story 
because  they  may  give  you  a better  understanding  of  it.  A good  question  can  provide 
valuable  insight  even  if  you  don’t  actually  answer  it. 
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Inside 
Stcaries  I 


The  first  story  you’re  going  to  read  is  “The  Sea  Devil’’  by  Arthur  Gordon  (page  32). 
Before  you  begin,  take  a moment  to  think  about  how  you  would  react  if  you  were  in  a 
situation  where  your  life  was  at  stake.  Would  you  be  calm?  Would  you  panic? 
Would  you  freeze  or  would  you  take  action? 

2.  Look  for  a moment  at  the  title  of  the  story.  What  do  you  think  it  refers  to?  Write 
down  your  guesses  here. 


3.  Start  reading  “The  Sea  Devil”  but  stop  when  you  get  halfway  down  page  33. 
Short-story  writers  usually  accomplish  a great  deal  in  the  opening  page  or  so. 
Write  down  in  point  form  what  you’ve  already  learned  about  the  main  character. 


One  of  the  ways  writers  organize  their  stories  is  to  set  up  a change  - a shift  or 
reversal  based  on  the  beginning  of  the  story.  This  change  can  be  external,  for 
example,  a change  of  home,  fortune,  career,  or  friends,  or  it  can  be  internal,  for 
example,  a change  of  attitude  or  some  emotional  loss  or  gain. 

= JOURNAL  ' ! — 

In  your  Journal  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


Pretend  you’re  writing  “The  Sea  Devil”  and  you’ve  just  finished  the  first  two 
pages  (what  you’ve  read  so  far).  Jot  down  briefly  what  you  might  do  to 
finish  the  story.  What  changes  or  challenges  (external  or  internal)  could  you 
give  the  man  who’s  about  to  go  net  fishing  this  hot  September  night? 
Remember,  the  direction  of  your  version  of  the  story  has  to  make  sense  in 
terms  of  the  first  two  pages. 
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Quotation:  the  exact  words 
spoken  or  written  by  a person 


When  you’ve  finished  writing  in  your  Journal,  read  the  rest  of  “The  Sea  Devil.” 

As  you  read,  take  note  of  the  clues  supplied  about  the  man’s  personality  - for 
example,  his  love  of  casting  alone  at  night,  his  experience  with  the  baby  porpoise,  his 
action  at  the  story’s  end.  As  well,  keep  your  eye  open  for  the  powerful  imagery  the 
writer  uses  and  the  way  in  which  tension  develops. 

rp=  JOURNAL  , - 

In  your  Journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


1 . After  you  finish  reading  “The  Sea  Devil,”  jot  down  your  responses  to  the 
story  - your  feelings,  your  reactions,  your  ideas  about  the  story’s 
believability,  your  response  to  the  story’s  ending.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  put 
down  what  you  really  think  and  feel. 

2.  Now  that  you’ve  captured  your  responses  to  “The  Sea  Devil”  on  paper, 
do  one  of  the  following: 

• In  your  Journal  sketch  an  important  moment  or  image  from  the 
story.  For  example,  you  might  want  to  draw  the  sea  devil  or  the 
man’s  hand  with  the  rope  tied  around  the  wrist  or  the  porpoise’s 
tail  hitting  the  ray.  (You  don’t  need  to  be  an  artist  here.  This 
exercise  simply  gives  you  practice  visualizing  the  story  in  detail.) 

• Write  a brief  scene  (about  a paragraph  long)  describing  what 
happens  when  the  man  returns  home  to  his  wife. 

• Choose  two  quotations  from  the  story  that  are  meaningful  to  you. 
Write  them  in  your  Journal  and  explain  in  a few  sentences  why  you 
find  each  one  important.  Either  write  about  their  importance  to  the 
story  or  about  how  they  remind  you  of  parts  of  your  own  life. 

• Talk  to  a friend,  family  member,  or  classmate  about  a time  when 
your  life  was  in  peril.  At  the  end  of  “The  Sea  Devil”  the  man 
decides  never  to  fish  at  night  again.  After  you’ve  told  your  own 
story,  consider  whether  or  not  you  underwent  any  changes  of  heart 
or  mind  as  a result  of  your  experience. 
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Now  that  you’ve  had  a chance  to  respond  to  “The  Sea  Devil”  on  a personal  level,  it’s 
time  to  examine  the  story  a bit  more  closely.  To  do  this,  work  through  the  following 
questions: 

4.  Why  does  the  man  like  “to  go  casting  alone  at  night”  (page  33)? 


i 
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RESPONDING  TO  STORIES 

_ 

What  does  the  man’s  memory  of  the  baby  porpoise  (page  33)  say  about  his 
feelings  about  some  living  creatures? 


6.  A writer  will  often  repeat  an  idea  or  an  image  several  times  in  various  forms  to 
make  a point.  Gordon  makes  repeated  references  to  the  distant  past  when  human 
beings  lived  simpler,  primitive  lives.  Find  two  quotations  from  the  story  in 
which  the  author  refers  to  earlier  times,  write  them  down  here,  and  try  to  explain 
why  the  man,  that  solitary  fisherman,  longs  for  the  past. 
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RESPONDING  TO  STORIES 

7.  As  the  man  is  pulled  through  the  water  by  the  giant  ray,  what  does  he  suddenly 
come  to  understand? 


8.  What,  finally,  is  the  one  faculty  or  ability  that  helps  save  the  man  from  death? 


9.  When  he  gets  back  to  his  skiff,  why  does  he  let  the  mullet  he  caught  earlier  go 
free? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 


“The  Sea  Devil’’  is  a story  with  both  escapist  and  interpretive  qualities.  It’s  escape 
literature  insofar  as  it  offers  the  reader  excitement,  suspense,  action,  and  a happy 
ending.  It’s  interpretive  in  that  the  reader  learns  something  about  life.  The  fisherman 
grows;  through  his  experience  he  comes  to  understand  things  - to  see  them  in  a new 
light.  And  the  reader  grows  with  him. 

However,  because  of  its  strong  escapist  qualities,  it’s  used  here  as  a model  of  good 
escape  literature. 
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Activity  3:  Interpretive  Fiction 


Interpretive  fiction:  stories 
intended  both  to  delight  and 
to  offer  some  insight  into 
human  nature  or  society;  they 
tend  to  offer  a complex  view 
of  life  rather  than  one  which 
is  simple  or  predictable. 


Interpretive  fiction,  the  other 
large  category  of  literature, 
challenges  the  reader  in  a way 
that  escape  fiction  does  not. 

The  word  interpretive  comes 
from  the  verb  to  interpret 
which  is  to  explain  or  to  figure 
out  the  meaning  of  something  - 
meaning  making  as  you  learned 
in  Module  1.  The  writers  of 
interpretive  stories  reveal,  in  a 
skillful  and  artistic  way,  some 
insight  into  human  nature  or 
society  and  thereby  help  their 
readers  to  become  more  aware 
of  themselves  and  their  world. 


Listen  to  the  discussion  that  follows: 

Ms.  Grotowski:  Any  questions?  Yes,  Krishnie? 

Krishnie:  I think  I understand  what  escape  fiction  is,  but  I don’t  get  this  interpretive 
stuff. 


Ms.  Grotowski:  What  don’t  you  get? 

Krishnie:  The  whole  thing.  Okay,  not  the  whole  thing.  Interpretive  fiction  is 
harder,  right? 

Ms.  Grotowski:  It  can  be.  It  makes  different  demands  on  the  reader.  But  what  do 
you  think  the  difference  is  between  escape  and  interpretive  fiction? 

Krishnie:  Well,  escape  fiction  is  like  getting  on  a roller  coaster.  You  go  up,  down, 
around,  almost  lose  your  lunch,  and  then  get  to  the  end  safely.  The  story  does  it  to 
the  reader.  The  reader  just  sits  back  and  enjoys  the  experience.  But  interpretive 
fiction  is  different,  isn’t  it? 
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Ms.  Grotowski:  It  is  and  you’ve  put  your  finger  on  one  key  difference  - the  role  of 
the  reader.  In  a sense  reading  good  interpretive  fiction  is  similar  to  going  to  a foreign 
country.  The  reader  becomes  a curious,  watchful,  and  active  tourist,  trying  to  make 
sense  of  this  new  culture,  new  land,  new  language,  and  new  people. 

Krishnie:  I think  I understand.  I visited  some  relatives  in  Nova  Scotia  once.  I 
mean,  Nova  Scotia’s  not  a foreign  country,  but  it  is  different  from  Alberta.  There’s 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  just  sitting  there,  this  huge  thing  that  really  affects  their  lives.  It 
really  made  me  think  about  how  I might  be  different  if  I’d  grown  up  next  to  an  ocean 
instead  of  on  the  prairies.  We  must  see  the  world  differently,  right? 

Ms.  Grotowski:  Exactly,  and  that’s  what  interpretive  fiction  often  does.  It  helps 
you  to  look  at  tiie  world  and  at  yourself  in  a different  way. 

Krishnie:  But  I’ve  got  to  keep  my  eyes  open  to  see  the  differences. 

Ms.  Grotowski:  Indeed.  Your  eyes  and  your  mind  have  to  be  open  to  these 
differences.  And  that’s  not  easy.  That’s  why,  as  you  said  before,  interpretive  fiction 
can  be  harder.  You’ve  got  to  hang  in  there,  like  a good  tourist,  even  though  you 
might  not  like  all  the  differences  at  first. 

Krishnie:  But  if  you  do,  you  must  gain  a lot  of  really  neat  new  stuff  I mean,  roller- 
coasters are  fun;  I’ll  always  like  a good  roller-coaster.  But  sometimes  I need 
something  different.  Besides,  the  cars  on  a roller  coaster  are  tied  to  the  tracks.  It 
seems  to  me  that  with  interpretive  fiction,  you’re  in  your  own  car,  or  in  a different  car 
in  a different  place  every  time.  You  don’t  follow  the  same  predictable  pattern. 

Ms.  Grotowski:  I think  you’ve  got  it,  Krishnie.  Sometimes,  though,  a good  writer 
will  take  you  through  your  own  home  town,  through  very  familiar  territory,  and  make 
you  see  it  in  a way  you’ve  never  seen  it  before  - like  visiting  a foreign  country. 

That’s  the  magic  of  interpretive  fiction.  You  can  never  be  sure  what  you’ll  discover 
- even  about  yourself 
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JOURNAL 

In  your  Journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Inside 
Stcffies  I 


Think  about  some  trip  or  vacation  you  took  to  a place  you’d  never  been 
before  and  where  you  learned  or  saw  something  that  was  completely  new  to 
you.  It  doesn’t  need  to  be  a faraway  place.  It  can  be  a trip  to  another 
continent  or  to  a different  part  of  the  province.  Begin  your  Journal  entry  with 

“I  remember,  when  I was years  old,  taking  a vacation  to and ...” 

Fill  your  age  in  the  first  blank,  the  destination  in  the  second  blank,  and 
continue  with  your  story. 


The  second  story  from  Inside  Stories  I XhdX  you’re  going  to  read  is  “The  Friday 
Everything  Changed”  by  Anne  Hart.  Before  you  begin,  think  about  when  you  were 
in  elementary  or  junior  high  school.  Do  you  remember  whether  boys  and  girls  were 
treated  differently  by  the  staff  or  by  each  other?  Were  there  rules  for  girls  and  rules 
for  boys?  Were  there  parts  of  the  schoolyard  which  were  understood  to  be  for  boys 
only  or  girls  only?  In  short,  what  was  it  like  to  be  a boy  or  a girl  in  your  school? 

After  you’ve  spent  some  time  sorting  through  your  memories,  read  the  story  by  Anne 
Hart  on  page  3 of  Inside  Stories  /.  Then  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Why  does  Miss  Ralston  go  up  to  bat  near  the  end  of  the  boys’  baseball  game  on 
Friday? 
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2.  The  title  of  the  story  suggests  that  “everything”  changed  at  school  on  that  Friday. 
What  changes  do  you  think  actually  occurred?  Don’t  just  stick  to  the  obvious 
changes.  Do  you  think  there  were  any  changes  in  attitudes?  If  so,  what  would 
they  be? 


3.  Explain  what  makes  “The  Friday  Everything  Changed”  interpretive  rather  than 
escape  fiction. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  3. 
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JOURNAL — .... 

In  your  Journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


1 . Can  you  remember  any  games  you  played  at  school  that  had  unusual 
rules,  rules  probably  found  only  at  your  school?  Describe  the  game  and 
its  rules. 

If  you  can’t  think  of  any  such  games,  think  about  how  your  school  was 
run  and  how  boys  and  girls  treated  each  other  in  the  classroom  and  the 
schoolyard.  Write  down  what  you  remember  in  your  Journal. 

2.  Turn  to  page  1 1 of  Inside  Stories  I.  In  your  Journal  do  either  Question  6 
or  Question  7 of  the  “Responding”  section  of  the  text.  If  you  decide  to 
do  Question  7,  be  sure  that  at  least  one  of  the  students  is  a boy. 
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RESPONDING  TO  STORIES 


Theme 

You’ve  read  two  very  different  stories  so  far.  “The  Sea  Devil”  can  be  called  escape 
fiction,  while  “The  Friday  Everything  Changed”  can  be  labelled  interpretive.  In  fact 
both  could  be  called  interpretive,  with  “The  Sea  Devil”  having  some  elements  of  pure 
escape  fiction.  Sometimes  this  is  the  case.  A writer  may  choose  to  tell  a story  full  of 
suspense  but  at  the  same  time  make  you  think. 

A sure  sign  of  interpretive  fiction  is  that  it  makes  you  think.  What  it  makes  you  think 
about  is  often  referred  to  as  theme.  Theme  is  the  central  idea  or  insight  about  life 
that  the  writer  wants  to  reveal  to  you  through  the  course  of  the  story. 


The  writer  will  often  not  state  directly  what  the  theme  of  a piece  of  fiction  is,  but 
instead  will  only  suggest  or  imply  it.  That’s  why  you  may  say,  “Gee,  that  story  really 
makes  me  think.”  You’re  thinking  about  what  the  writer  is  implying. 

The  theme  in  a work  of  good  interpretive  fiction  is  not  a simple  moral  lesson  that  the 
writer  wants  to  teach  the  reader.  In  fact,  many  writers  deny  knowing  what  their 
themes  are.  They  will  simply  say,  “I  wanted  to  show  my  readers  the  way  life  is  or 
can  be.  If  they  figure  something  out,  all  the  better.”  That’s  a key  point.  The  writer 
wants  to  show  you  something,  not  tell  you  something.  It’s  important  not  to  preach  to 
readers. 
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Expressing  a story’s  theme  is  not  an  easy 
task.  Students’  brains  may  explode  or  melt 
when  they’re  asked  to  express  what  they 
think  the  theme  of  a work  is.  Other  students 
may  faint  or  eat  lots  of  ice  cream.  You  too 
will  act  strangely  when  you  try  to  identify 
themes.  It’s  a complicated  thing,  so  don’t 
worry  when  the  strange  behaviour  starts. 


Nevertheless,  it’s  important  that  you  do  become  skilled  at  expressing  - or 
formulating  - themes. 

4.  To  give  you  some  practice  thinking  about  stories  and  themes,  write  down  what 
you  think  are  the  themes,  or  insights  about  life,  of  “The  Sea  Devil’’  and  “The 
Friday  Everything  Changed.’’  What  did  you  think  about  as  you  read  the  stories 
or  after  you  finished?  Did  you  see  any  part  of  the  world  differently  or  did  you 
think  about  yourself  or  your  past  differently?  It’s  good  to  express  a theme  in  just 
a sentence  or  two,  but  this  time  write  as  much  as  you  want.  If  you’re  stuck, 
simply  start  with  the  following  phrase  and  keep  writing  as  fast  as  possible:  “This 
story  made  me  think  about ...” 

a.  “The  Sea  Devil” 
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b.  “The  Friday  Everything  Changed” 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  3. 
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Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you 
understand  the  concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help 

Most  fiction  can  be  divided  into  two  main  categories:  escape  fiction  and  interpretive 
fiction.  Escape  fiction  consists  of  stories  that  mainly  try  to  entertain  or  thrill  the 
readers.  The  plot  or  the  action  tends  to  be  the  most  important  element,  encouraging 
readers  to  ask  “What  happens  next?”  Escape  fiction  does  not  encourage  readers  to 
ponder  its  theme  to  any  great  extent. 

Interpretive  fiction,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  challenge  and  enlighten  readers.  A 
piece  of  interpretive  fiction  may  have  a good,  exciting  plot,  but  the  main  purpose  is  to 
provide  insight  into  human  beings  and  the  way  they  live.  Theme,  the  central  insight 
of  a work,  is  a crucial  element  of  interpretive  fiction.  The  readers  are  encouraged  to 
think  about  the  ideas  that  the  writer  has  introduced  or  implied.  In  a good  work  of 
interpretive  literature  a theme  is  never  thrust  at  the  reader.  Rather  than  being  offered 
like  a moral  at  the  end  of  the  story,  a theme,  when  it  is  well -presented,  emerges 
gradually  as  the  story  unfolds. 

Do  one  or  more  of  the  following  activities: 

1 . Get  together  with  at  least  three  other  people  interested  in  stories.  Every  member 
of  the  group  must  find  a favourite  story,  particularly  one  with  a good  beginning. 

Each  person  then  reads  only  the  first  page  or  so  of  their  story  to  the  rest  of  the 
group.  When  that’s  finished  each  person  ranks  the  beginnings  on  a piece  of 
paper  in  order  of  interest  - the  first  story  chosen  being  the  most  interesting.  You 
can’t  vote  for  your  own  story. 
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Collect  the  pieces  of  paper  and  now  rank  the  stories  as  follows:  The  least-liked 
story  receives  a score  of  one.  The  next  one  receives  two  and  so  on  up  to  the 
favourite  story.  The  favourite  one  receives  a bonus  mark  as  well. 

Then,  starting  with  the  top-ranked  story,  have  the  person  who  brought  it  read  the 
beginning  again.  Afterward  discuss  why  the  story  seems  so  appealing.  Make 
sure  everyone  in  the  group  gets  a chance  to  speak.  Then  do  the  same  for  the  rest 
of  the  stories.  If  you  don’t  like  a particular  story,  explain  why,  but  be  gentle  in 
your  criticism;  remember,  someone  picked  this  story  as  a favourite. 

After  all  the  stories  have  been  discussed,  vote  on  them  once  again.  See  if  the 
second  reading  and  the  discussion  have  changed  your  opinion.  Finally,  exchange 
stories  and  finish  reading  the  ones  you’re  interested  in. 

2.  Find  another  person  who’s  willing  to  watch  a television  show  (preferably  a 

drama,  not  a comedy)  or  a movie  with  you.  Watch  it  and  then  decide  whether  it’s 
mainly  escapist  (entertaining  and  exciting)  or  interpretive  (more  thought- 
provoking).  In  particular,  pay  close  attention  to  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of 
the  show.  With  the  other  person  discuss  how  the  producers  of  the  show  made  it 
engaging.  Write  down  the  results  of  your  discussion. 
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3.  Write  a dialogue  between  two  people  about  one  of  the  stories  you’ve  read  in  this 
section.  One  person  should  criticize  the  story  and  the  other  defend  it.  Be  honest 
in  your  arguments  on  both  sides. 
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Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Extra  Help. 
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Enrichment 

Read  “The  Interlopers”  by  Saki  (H.H.  Munro)  on  page  189  of  Inside  Stories  I.  Then 
do  one  or  both  of  the  following  activities: 

1.  The  appeal  of  this  story  depends  a great  deal  upon  the  surprise  ending.  After 
you’ve  finished  reading  it,  write  a different  ending  for  it  that  also  has  a twist.  See 
if  you  can  “out-Saki”  Saki,  who’s  famous  for  his  endings. 
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2.  Find  one  or  two  other  people  to  work  with  and  divide  the  story  up  into  two  or 
three  sections  - whatever  is  appropriate  for  the  size  of  the  group.  Each  person  is 
responsible  for  making  up  three  or  four  interesting  questions  about  his  or  her 
section.  Exchange  questions  and  answer  them  in  writing  or  by  discussing  them. 
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(There  is  more  room  for  your  answer  on  the  next  page.) 
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Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Enrichment. 
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Conclusion 

The  short  story  is  one  of  the  most  appealing  forms  of  literature.  Sooner  or  later 
everyone  teUs  or  writes  a short  story,  if  only  during  a coffee  break  or  in  a letter. 

Short  stories  may  be  classified  either  as  escape  fiction  - stories  that  entertain  in  an 
exciting  way  - or  interpretive  fiction  - stories  that  both  delight  and  give  insight  to  the 
reader.  A key  element  of  both  types,  but  especially  of  interpretive  fiction,  is  theme, 
the  central  insight  of  the  piece  of  literature. 


= ASSIGNMENT  — 

In  your  Assignment  Booklet  complete  the  assignment(s)  for  this  section. 
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Have  you  ever  wondered  how  good  short-story  writers  create  the  wonderful  effects 
that  they  do?  Perhaps  by  writing  stories  of  your  own  you’ve  come  to  appreciate  just 
how  much  skill  is  involved  in  the  shaping  of  a good  short  story. 

The  short  story  is  shaped  by  the  writer’s  skills  and  imagination.  Each  story  has  its 
own  unique  shape,  but  all  stories  have  elements  in  common. 

In  this  section  you’U  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  your  appreciation  for  the 
reading  and  writing  of  stories  even  more.  You’ll  read  several  stories  and  become 
familiar  with  five  key  elements  of  fiction.  These  elements  are 

• character 

• plot 

• setting 

• atmosphere  (mood) 

• point  of  view 
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SHAPING  THE  SHORT  STORY 


The  Shape  of  the  Short  Story 


The  Story’s  Elements 


Think  of  the  short  story  as  the  blob-like  creature  shown  here.  If  you  picture  it  as  a 
living  organism  whose  “limbs”  increase  or  decrease  in  size  depending  on  the 
requirements  of  the  story,  you  will  have  a clearer  understanding  of  how  the  story 
works. 

In  other  words  a story’s  shape  can  change  as  the  story  itself  progresses.  For  example, 
at  the  beginning  it  might  emphasize  the  setting  (the  time  and  place  of  the  story),  so  it 
would  look,  in  blob  terms,  like  this: 
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As  the  story  goes  on,  however,  the  plot,  or  action,  may  become  more  important  so  the 
shape  changes. 


Then  the  focus  of  attention  may  switch  to  the  characters  in  the  story  as  the  reader  gets 
more  and  more  intrigued  by  how  they  think,  feel,  and  respond. 


All  five  parts  of  the  organism,  or  short  story,  are  still  present  and  working,  but  the 
focus  shifts  as  the  writer  sees  fit. 
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As  you  can  see,  a short  story  constantly  changes  its  shape  both  in  the  writing  and  the 
reading  of  it.  However,  when  the  story  is  finished  something  remarkable  happens: 
all  those  limbs  are  drawn  into  the  centre,  and  you’re  left  with  an  impression,  memory, 
or  understanding  of  the  story  as  a whole.  Plot,  character,  setting,  atmosphere,  and 
point  of  view  all  combine  to  leave  you,  the  reader,  with  a sense  of  the  story  as  a 
whole  thing,  a round  sphere,  not  some  multi-legged  amoeba.  It  might  look  like  this: 


SHAPING  THE  SHORT  STORY 


This  blob-like  illustration  is  helpful  for  understanding  the  short  story.  You  may  be 
wondering  though  exactly  what  all  of  these  elements  are  - point  of  view,  setting, 
mood,  plot,  and  character.  They’re  some  of  the  essential  parts  that  make  up  a story. 
Just  as  a house  needs  a foundation,  flooring,  walls,  and  a roof,  a story  needs  its  five 
basic  elements.  The  amoeba  image  is  simply  a reminder  that  a story  is  a living  thing 
composed  of  many  parts  that  shift  and  change  just  as  you  shift  and  change  depending 
on  the  circumstances  of  your  life. 

Building  a Story 

Before  examining  the  five  parts  of  the  story  in  detail,  you’ll  practice  composing  a 
story  of  your  own  and  developing  an  intuitive  and  practical  feel  for  the  five  elements. 

Character 

The  first  element  of  the  short  story  that  you’re  going  to  familiarize  yourself  with  is 
character.  The  exercises  that  follow  will  let  you  try  your  hand  at  developing 
character. 
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1 . During  your  lifetime  you’ve  probably  met  at  least  one  elderly  person  who 

seemed  special  or  remarkable.  This  person  might  be  someone  you  know  well  or 
someone  you’ve  met  only  once;  maybe  it’s  the  person  you  interviewed  in  Module 
2.  In  the  space  provided  describe  the  person’s  appearance  and  personality. 

Don’t  worry  about  how  good  or  accurate  your  description  is.  Just  write  as  much 
as  possible.  If  you  have  doubts  as  to  how  well  you  really  know  this  person,  don’t 
worry.  You  can  always  make  things  up  if  you  have  to. 


For  helpful  suggestions  see  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 
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2.  Now  think  of  someone  from  your  life  who  is,  or  was,  quite  young  (one-to-ten 
years  old)  who  also  is  somehow  special.  Again,  this  child  doesn’t  have  to  be 
well  known  to  you.  Don’t  stick  to  the  present  if  you  don’t  want  to;  you  can 
describe  your  best  friend  or  worst  enemy  when  you  were  in  Grade  1. 
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3.  Think  now  of  someone  your  own  age  who  you  think  is  unique.  Describe  that 
person  in  a paragraph  or  two. 


In  describing  these  three  people  you’ve  created  characters.  The  task  may  have  been 
difficult  for  you  since  describing  real  people  can  be  overwhelming.  They’re  so 
complex!  Remember,  though,  that  you  have  permission  to  play  with  reality.  You 
can  use  real  people  as  starting  points  for  creating  characters  and  then  invent  as  you  go 
along. 
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Setting:  the  time,  place,  and 
situation  in  a work  of  fiction 


Setting 

Having  developed  these  three  characters,  you  now  must  think  of  a place  to  put  them  - 
a setting.  Even  though  they  may  not  know  each  other  in  real  life,  pretend  all  three  of 
them  meet  somewhere. 

4.  Choose  a place  that  you  know  well  and  describe  it  in  as  much  detail  as  you  can. 
Here  are  some  questions  you  might  ask  yourself  about  it: 


• What  colours  are  there? 

• What  smells  and  sounds  are  there? 
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Plot 

Plot:  the  sequence  of  actions  So  far  you’vc  Created  three  characters  and  a setting.  Now  imagine  a reason  for  them 

in  a story;  the  events  that  to  be  there  together.  Is  there  something  they  all  might  need  or  want  that  could  have 

brought  them  together?  Next,  create  a problem  for  them  - some  sort  of  obstacle  that 
one  or  aU  of  them  have  to  overcome.  Or  you  can  create  an  actual  conflict  or  struggle 
among  them.  If  you  find  this  difficult,  or  if  nothing  reasonable  or  exciting  occurs  to 
you,  don’t  be  discouraged;  just  choose  something  silly  or  bizarre. 

What  you’re  working  on  now  is  plot  - the  story’s  action.  The  characters  will  have  to 
act  in  order  to  resolve  the  conflict  and  their  actions  are  what  propel  the  story  along. 

5.  Now  think  about  possible  ways  their  problem  or  struggle  might  be  solved. 
Explain  why  they’re  there,  what  the  difficulty  is,  and  how  the  difficulty  can  be 
overcome. 


For  helpful  suggestions,  see  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 
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Mood  or  Atmosphere 


Mood:  the  pervading 
impression  or  feeling 
produced  in  the  reader  by  a 
piece  of  literature 


Atmosphere:  the  mood  of  a 
piece  of  literature 


Every  situation  or  setting  has  a 
certain  “feeling”  or  mood.  In 
movies  this  feeling  is  created  by 
background  music,  lighting,  and 
sometimes  the  actors’ 
performances.  For  example,  a 
horror  movie  could  have  a mood  of 
foreboding  enhanced  by  dim 
lighting,  eerie  music,  and  tense 
acting.  By  contrast,  a comedy  is 
likely  to  have  a light-hearted, 
comic,  or  romantic  atmosphere 
that’s  created  by  bright  lighting, 
cheerful  music,  and  slapstick 
performances. 


6.  a.  Think  now  of  your  three  characters,  the  setting,  and  the  problem  they  have. 
What  is  the  atmosphere  or  mood  of  the  scene?  Describe  one  that  you  think 
would  be  appropriate. 
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b.  How  would  you  convey  this  mood  to  your  readers?  You  don’t  have 

background  music,  but  you  do  have  your  powers  of  description.  Write  down 
specific  things  you  could  do,  or  details  you  could  include,  to  create  the  mood 
you  want  to  establish. 


Point  of  View 


Narrative  perspective:  the 
viewpoint,  outlook,  or 
attitude  from  which  a story  is 
told 

Narrative  point  of  view: 
narrative  perspective 


Objective  point  of  view:  a 
type  of  narration  in  which  the 
narrator  simply  records 
sights  and  sounds 


Your  final  major  task  is  to  make  a slightly  more  difficult  decision.  From  what 
narrative  perspective,  or  point  of  view,  do  you  want  to  tell  your  story?  So  far 
you’ve  probably  been  describing  things  from  the  perspective  of  an  onlooker  - an 
acquaintance  or  close  friend  of  your  three  characters.  You  may  have  used  phrases 
like  “I  remember  when  I first  met  her;  she  was  over  eighty.”  You  can  maintain  this 
perspective  if  you  want. 

Or,  instead  of  being  an  onlooker,  you  can  remove  yourself  completely.  Pretend 
you’re  a video  camera  simply  recording  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  meeting  of  your 
three  characters.  In  other  words  describe  what  people  say  and  do,  but  don’t  give  any 
insight  into  their  thoughts  or  feelings.  You  stay  on  the  outside  and  become  a totally 
objective  narrator.  This  perspective  is  called  the  objective  point  of  view. 
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For  example,  you  might  write  this: 

George  strolled  to  the  counter.  His  face  was  glum,  but  he  ordered  a chocolate  milk 
shake. 


The  objective  point  of  view  allows  a narrator  to  recced  only  what  can  be  observed. 


7.  Here’s  some  information  from  a Greek  myth  about  Atalanta.  Use  it  to  create 
your  own  version  of  the  story  from  an  objective  point  of  view.  Write  five  or  six 
sentences.  You  may,  if  you  want,  add  details  of  your  own. 

• When  Atalanta  was  bom,  her  father  was  disappointed  because  he  wanted  a 
boy. 

• He  left  the  baby  girl  on  a mountainside  to  die. 

• A she-bear  found  her,  nursed  her,  and  reared  her. 

• Atalanta  grew  up  to  be  a brave,  lively  girl. 

• Some  compassionate  hunters  then  found  her,  took  her  in,  and  taught  her  to 
hunt. 

• She  became  a better  hunter  than  her  teachers. 

• One  day  two  Centaurs  attacked  her.  Instead  of  mnning,  she  stood  still  and 
killed  them  both  with  her  bow  and  arrows. 
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Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 


One  alternative  to  telling  your  story  from  the  objective  point  of  view  is  to  go  into  the 
characters’  minds  the  way  a camera  can’t  You  then  can  see  and  reveal  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  one  or  all  of  the  characters.  You  become,  in  a sense,  an  all-knowing 
Omniscient  point  of  view:  a narrator.  This  perspective  is  often  called  the  omniscient  point  of  view,  omniscient 

type  of  narration  that  relates  meaning  “all-knowing.”  For  example,  you  might  write  this: 

any  or  all  actions,  thoughts, 
and  feelings  of  characters 

George  sU-olled  to  the  counter.  He  was  upset  about  last  night.  The  look  of  anger  on 
Colette’s  face  still  made  him  queasy.  Out  of  habit,  he  ordered  a chocolate  milkshake  and 
immediately  wondered  if  that  was  a mistake. 
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The  omniscient  point  of  view  allows  a narrator  to  know  what  goes  on  in  the  minds  of  a story’s  characters  - almost  as 
though  the  narrates:  were  an  all-knowing  god. 


8.  Now  write  another  version  of  Atalanta’s  story,  this  time  using  the  omniscient 
point  of  view.  Include  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Atalanta  and  any  other 
characters  you  want. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 
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The  final  option  requires  a big,  imaginative  leap:  You  actually  are  one  of  your 
characters.  Instead  of  writing  “George  strolled  to  the  counter,”  you  would  write  this: 

I strolled  to  the  counter. 


First-person  point  of  view:  a 
type  of  narration  in  which  a 
character  tells  his  or  her  own 
story 


1 is  the  first-person  pronoun  commonly  used  in  telling  stories.  This  is  called  first- 
person  narration  or  narration  from  the  first-person  point  of  view. 


With  the  first-person  point  of  view  the  narrator  becomes  one  of  the  characters  in  the  story.  Readers  can  see  only  into 
that  character’s  mind. 


9.  Tell  the  story  of  Atalanta  a third  time.  This  time  pretend  to  be  Atalanta  herself 
and  use  the  first-person  point  of  view. 
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10.  Now  choose  one  of  these  perspectives  to  tell  part  of  the  story  you’re  working 
on.  Either  simply  describe  what  happens  on  the  outside;  tell  what  happens  to 
and  inside  the  characters;  or  be  one  of  the  characters. 
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11.  a.  Now  as  an  experiment  describe  the  same  event  using  a point  of  view  other 
than  the  one  you  just  chose. 


b.  How  does  it  feel  to  use  this  different  perspective?  What’s  different  about 
it? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 
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JOURNAL 

In  your  Journal  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


You’ve  already  gone  through  all  of  the  main  ingredients  of  a story  and  had 
the  chance  to  develop  each  one  separately.  Now  try  putting  all  of  them 
together.  In  other  words,  start  your  story  again  now  that  you’ve  developed 
the  characters,  setting,  mood,  plot,  and  narrative  point  of  view.  Write  a page 
or  so,  feeling  free  to  use  some  of  the  details  you’ve  already  written.  If  your 
story  takes  off,  keep  writing;  you  may  be  able  to  use  it  in  a later  assignment. 


Activity  2:  The  Eiements  of  Fiction:  A Closer  Look 


The  Story  you’ve  built  in  the  previous  activity  may  or  may  not  please  you.  You  may 
feel  that  the  parts  you  worked  on  didn’t  merge  into  a good,  tightly  woven  story,  but 
that’s  all  right.  Few  writers  ever  write  stories  the  way  you  were  just  asked  to. 

This  exercise  was  intended  to  give  you  some  concrete  experience  working  with  the 
five  major  elements  of  fiction.  What  follows  is  further  explanation  of  these  five 
elements.  The  explanations  may  seem  lengthy  at  times,  but  it’s  important  for  you  to 
understand  them  because  later  modules  in  the  course  will  build  on  this  knowledge. 
So  grit  your  teeth,  concentrate,  and,  like  a trip  to  the  dentist,  it  will  eventually  be 
over. 
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Realistic  character:  a 
' character  who  seems  as 
i complex,  consistent,  and 
surprising  as  a real  person 

Stereotypical  character:  a 
j character  type  - an 
I oversimplified  but  easily 
I recognized  human  type 


I 


Character 

Characters  in  literature  fall  into  two  large  groupings:  realistic  and  stereotypical. 
Realistic  characters  are  characters  who  seem  as  complex,  consistent,  and  surprising 
as  real  human  beings.  Stereotypical  characters  are  oversimplified  but  easily 
recognized  human  types.  Some  examples  might  be  the  loud,  pushy  salesperson,  the 
rude  waiter,  the  tall,  dark,  handsome  stranger,  the  dumb  blonde,  the  absent-minded 
professor,  and  so  on.  While  readers  may  often  recognize  or  laugh  at  stereotypical 
characters,  it’s  important  to  realize  that  these  stereotypes  often  have  a negative  or 
hurtful  impact. 


Another  way  to  distinguish  between 
realistic  and  stereotypical  characters 
is  to  think  of  the  difference  between 
a photograph  of  a person  and  a 
cartoon  figure:  a photo  is  complex 
and  individual  while  a cartoon  is 
recognizable  but  flat  and  often 
unrealistic. 
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Dynamic  character:  a 
character  who  changes  or 
develops  over  the  course  of  a 
story 


Characters  can  also  be  judged  according  to  whether  or  not  they  are  capable  of 
change.  Characters  who  are  capable  of  change,  or  in  fact  do  change  in  a convincing 
way,  over  the  course  of  a story  are  termed  dynamic,  or  moving,  characters. 


These  changes,  by  the  way,  are  more  significant  when  they’re  internal  changes  - 
profound  changes  of  the  heart  or  of  the  mind. 


Static  character:  a character  Characters  who  seem  incapable  of  change  are  sometimes  called  static,  or  fixed, 
who  does  not  change  over  the  characters.  No  matter  what  happens  to  them  or  what  they  do,  they  act  basically  the 

course  of  a story  Same  way;  they  never  experience  any  growth  or  development. 
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1.  Think  for  a moment  about  a story  you’ve  read  (perhaps  from  Section  1 of  this 
module)  or  a movie  or  television  show  you’ve  watched.  Can  you  pick  out 
characters  who  seem  realistic  and  capable  of  change?  What  about  characters 
who  seem  to  be  unchanging  or  static?  Write  down  their  names  and  indicate 
which  group  each  one  belongs  to. 


Setting 

Setting  is  a fairly  straightforward  concept.  It  is,  as  you  know  from  your  own  story, 
where  and  when  the  story  takes  place  and  under  what  set  of  circumstances.  For 
example,  a story  might  take  place  in  France  (where),  in  1942  (when),  during  the 
German  occupation  of  World  War  II  (under  what  set  of  circumstances). 

2.  Describe  the  settings  of  “The  Sea  Devil”  and  “The  Friday  Everything  Changed.” 

a.  “The  Sea  Devil” 
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b.  “The  Friday  Everything  Changed” 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 


Plot 

The  plot  of  a story  is,  very  simply,  the  order  and  logic  of  the  story’s  events.  The 
three  basic  and  obvious  parts  of  plot  are  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end. 
Writers  approach  these  three  sections  in  many  different  ways  so  their  notions  of  what 
each  one  consists  of  can  vary  a great  deal.  In  any  well-written  story,  however,  there 
will  be  some  logic  or  purpose  that  will  tie  the  beginning  to  the  middle  and  the  middle 
to  the  end  and,  to  wrap  it  all  up,  the  end  to  the  beginning.  The  logic  may  not  be 
obvious  or  it  may  be  unusual,  but  it  must  be  there. 

Plot  Diagrams 

Many  teachers  and  textbooks  use  a diagram  to  chart  plot  movement.  The  plot 
diagram  shown  here  is  useful  only  for  stories  that  are  structured  in  this  particular 
way.  Many  stories  are  not  structured  in  this  way,  so  with  them  it  doesn’t  help.  If  you 
want,  you  can  apply  this  diagram  to  the  stories  you  read  in  this  course. 
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Rising  action:  the  events 
that  occur  before  a story’s 
climax 


Exposition:  background 
information  in  a story 


• Exposition:  background  information  offered  early  in  the  story  (Note,  however, 
that  writers  can  offer  background  information  at  almost  any  place  in  their 
stories.) 


• Rising  action:  the  events  that  come  before  the  climax,  offering  information 
about  character,  setting,  and  the  main  conflict  or  issue  of  the  story 


Climax:  the  high  point,  most 
exciting  point  and/or  the 
turning  point  of  a story 


• Climax:  the  major  event  in  the  story,  often  the  turning  point 


Falling  action:  the  events 
that  follow  a story’s  climax 


• Falling  action:  the  events  following  the  climax 


• Resolution:  the  unknotting  or  relaxing  of  tension  after  the  climax;  the  solving 


Resolution:  the  working  out 
of  a story’s  tensions  and 
problems  after  the  climax 


or  clarifying  of  the  problem 


3.  Asa  quick  exercise,  draw  a plot  diagram  for  the  stories  “The  Sea  Devil”  and 
“The  Friday  Everything  Changed.”  To  draw  a plot  diagram  you  must  briefly 
mention  one  or  two  specific  events  that  give  you  the  background  information 
(exposition),  then  the  two  or  three  key  events  that  build  up  to  the  climax  (rising 
action),  the  key  event  that  actually  is  the  climax,  then  the  event  or  events  that 
follow  it  to  make  up  the  falling  action,  and  then  the  final  event  that  wraps  up  the 
plot  and  makes  for  the  resolution. 

a.  “The  Sea  Devil” 
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b.  “The  Friday  Everything  Changed’ 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 


Mood  or  Atmosphere 

The  meaning  of  the  terms  mood  and  atmosphere  may  seem  clear  to  you,  but  finding 
the  words  to  actually  describe  the  mood  of  a story  may  still  be  difficult.  Mood, 
remember,  refers  to  the  overall  feeling  or  sense  that  a story  gives  you.  It  usually 
supports  or  suggests  the  final  outcome  of  the  story. 

4.  Write  down  some  of  your  ideas  about  the  mood  of  “The  Sea  Devil.” 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 
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Point  of  View 

Point  of  view,  as  you  already  know,  is  the  way  a story  is  told  - from  which  (or 
whose)  perspective.  Often  it  is  referred  to  as  the  narrative  point  of  view.  You’ve 
already  been  introduced  to  the  different  types  of  points  of  view,  so  what  follows  will 
just  fill  in  more  detail. 

Objective  Point  of  View 

When  using  the  objective  point  of  view,  a writer  tells  a story  with  the  objectivity  of  a 
video  camera.  Events  are  recorded  without  comment  or  interpretation  and  the 
internal  thoughts  and  feelings  of  characters  aren’t  revealed.  Here’s  an  example: 

Joe  sat  down  at  his  desk  beside  Siu-Lan,  who  smiled  briefly  at  him.  He  opened  his 
binder,  his  head  ducking  a little  as  he  blinked  at  the  blank  sheets.  At  the  front  of  the 
classroom,  Mr.  Spillios  asked  the  students  to  hand  in  their  homework. 

First-Person  Point  of  View 

A story  written  from  the  first-person  point  of  view  is  told  by  one  of  the  characters 
who  refers  to  himself  or  herself  as  /.  Here’s  a revision  of  the  previous  example: 

I sat  down  at  my  desk  beside  Siu-Lan,  who  smiled  briefly  at  me  as  she  does  every 
morning.  I wondered  why  she  did  that  each  morning  without  fail.  Opening  my 
binder,  I peered  at  my  homework,  or  what  was  supposed  to  be  my  homework.  The 
pages  were  blank.  Of  course.  At  the  front  of  the  room,  I heard  Mr.  Spillios  say, 

“Hand  in  your  homework  now.”  Of  course. 

Limited  Omniscient  Point  of  View 

With  the  limited  (or  selective)  omniscient  point  of  view,  a story  is  told  by  an  outside 
narrator  who  is  restricted  to  revealing  observations,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  only 
one  of  the  characters,  usually  referred  to  as  he  or  she.  Here’s  the  same  example,  this 
time  told  from  the  limited  omniscient  point  of  view: 

Joe  sat  down  at  his  desk  beside  Siu-Lan  who  smiled  briefly  at  him.  She  wondered 
why  he  always  looked  so  sad.  Today  he  looked  especially  sad.  Not  returning  her 
smile,  he  ducked  his  head  into  his  binder.  She  almost  asked  him  if  he’d  done  his 
homework,  but  then  Mr.  Spillios  asked  the  class  to  hand  in  the  assignment.  Glancing 
at  Joe,  she  saw  his  face  turn  pale,  and  she  knew  he  hadn’t  done  his  work  again. 

Note  that  the  writer  can  see  only  Siu-Lan ’s  thoughts. 
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Omniscient  Point  of  View 

A story  told  from  the  omniscient  point  of  view  is  recounted  by  an  outside  all- 
knowing narrator  who  can  tell  you  the  internal  thoughts  or  feelings  of  any  character. 
Here’s  a final  revision  of  the  example,  told  by  an  omniscient  narrator: 

Joe  sat  down  at  his  desk  beside  Siu-Lan,  who  smiled  briefly  at  him.  He  wondered 
why  she  did  that  every  morning  without  fail.  Giving  a small  sigh,  he  opened  his 
binder.  Siu-Lan  glanced  at  him,  seeing  the  sadness  still  in  his  face.  He  had  been  sad 
for  so  long,  she  didn’t  know  if  he  would  ever  smile  at  her  again.  Suddenly  Mr. 

Spillios  asked  the  class  to  hand  in  their  homework.  Joe  winced.  He’d  forgotten  to 
do  it  again. 


The  narrator  enters  both  Siu-Lan  and  Joe’s  minds  to  reveal  what  they’re  thinking. 


SHAPING  THE  SHORT  STORY 


5.  From  what  point  of  view  is  each  of  the  following  stories  told? 
a.  “The  Sea  Devil” 


b.  “The  Friday  Everything  Changed” 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 
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Module  3-  Section  2 


Activity  3:  “Penny  in  the  Dust” 


When  you  were  a child,  did  you  ever  have  a favourite  object  or  good-luck  charm  - 
something  that  wasn’t  a toy,  but  a special  object,  like  a black  stone,  a white  sea  shell, 
a smooth  piece  of  driftwood,  or  a silver  ring?  You  may  have  had  several  such 
talismans  or  charms  and  maybe  you’ve  even  still  got  them. 

1 . Quickly  write  down  as  many  such  talismans  as  you  can  remember  having  had. 
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Webbing 

In  the  next  question,  you’ll  have  to  think  more  deeply  about  one  of  these  talismans. 
To  do  this,  here’s  a quick  review  of  a technique  you  learned  in  Module  1 for  getting 
ideas  down  on  paper.  Here’s  a brief  description  followed  by  an  example: 

Step  One:  Pick  a word  that  is  significant  to  you. 

Step  Two:  Write  it  down  in  the  middle  of  a page. 

Step  Three:  Circle  the  word.  This  word  is  your  seed  word. 

Step  Four:  Look  at  the  word  and  let  your  imagination  go  to  work.  Write  down 
any  words,  images,  or  associations  that  come  to  you.  Circle  them  and 
connect  them  with  a line  to  the  seed  word. 


back  to  the  boat 


barracuda 


laughter 


butter  down  chin 


I 


Z 


snorkelling 


lobster 


Z 


C^^^^Peggy’s  Cove 


C^^^ights  on  the  beach 


waves 
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Note  how  related  images  or  memories  are  linked  together  in  a line  going  out  from  the 
seed  word.  When  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  series,  go  back  to  the  seed  word  (in  this 
case  “sea  shell’’)  and  start  a new  branch. 

2.  Look  at  the  list  of  objects  you  wrote  down  in  Question  1.  Run  your  fingers  over 
each  word  as  you  look  at  it.  Use  as  your  seed  word  the  word  that  affects  you  the 
most;  then,  in  the  space  provided,  web  that  word.  First  write  it  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  page  and  circle  it.  Then  branch  off  with  any  words,  images,  or 
memories  that  come  to  mind.  Do  it  quickly,  without  thinking,  planning,  or 
pausing. 
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In  your  Journal  write  a paragraph  or  two  about  what  came  to  you  as  you 
webbed  this  special  object 


Choose  and  write  about  the  word  or  series  of  words  tliat  seem  to  have  the  " 
most  life  or  that  are  most  interesting  to  you. 


The  Story  ! 

3.  Before  you  read  the  short  story  “Penny  in  the  Dust”  by  Ernest  Buckler,  think  for 
a moment  about  your  childhood.  Can  you  remember  an  adult  in  your  life  whom  i 
you  liked  or  respected  but  who  remained  somehow  distant,  untouchable,  or  out  of 
reach?  If  you  do  write  down  his  or  her  name  and  how  and  where  you  knew  this 
person. 
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Communication  between 
children  and  adults  can  be 
special  and  remarkable;  it  also 
can  be  difficult,  uncertain, 
and  confusing.  Think  back  to 
a time  when,  as  a child,  you 
either  misunderstood  an  adult 
or  were  misunderstood  by  an 
adult.  Tell  your  story  to  a 
classmate,  a friend,  or  family 
member.  If  your  listener  can 
remember  a similar 
experience,  encourage  that 
person  to  tell  you  the  story. 


Now  read  “Penny  in  the  Dust”  on  page  197  of  Inside  Stories  I,  and  when  you’re 
finished,  answer  the  following  question: 

4.  a.  Using  what  you  learned  about  narrative  points  of  view  in  the  previous 
activity,  state  the  point  of  view  from  which  this  story  is  told. 


b.  How  do  you  know?  (If  you’re  not  sure,  go  back  to  Activities  1 and  2 and 
look  over  the  points  of  view  described  there.) 
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In  your  Journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


“Penny  in  the  Dust”  is  a very  short  story,  yet  it  has  a lot  to  say  about  life  and 
human  relationships.  What  it  says  to  each  reader,  however,  depends  to  some 
degree  upon  what  he  or  she  brings  to  the  story  by  way  of  life  experience, 
attitudes,  values,  and  personal  relationships. 

Explain  your  personal  response  to  “Penny  in  the  Dust.”  What  does  the  story 
mean  to  you?  Don’t  worry  about  being  “wrong”  or  misinterpreting;  rather, 
just  record  your  own  reaction  to  this  highly  interpretive  story.  Be  as  honest 
and  open  as  you  can. 


Imagery 


Image /imagery:  words  used 
to  “paint"  pictures  or  create 
sensations  for  the  audience 


All  creative  writers,  whether  storytellers  or  poets,  use  imagery  in  their  writing.  Even 
if  you  don’t  know  what  this  means,  the  word  itself  gives  you  a clue.  It  describes  the 
use  of  images  by  a writer  to  create  a picture  or  visual  impression  for  readers.  The 
writer  offers  images  that  allow  the  readers  to  use  their  imaginations  to  actually  form 
pictures  in  their  minds.  Although  imagery  is  usually  visual,  that  is,  appealing  to  the 
eye,  it  can  also  describe  sensations  obtained  through  any  of  the  five  senses  (touch, 
taste,  smell,  sound,  and  sight).  Thus  you  can  speak  of  a writer’s  use  of  sound 
imagery,  sight  imagery,  smell  imagery,  and  so  on.  An  image  can  consist  of  several 
words  or  several  sentences.  In  simpler  terms,  imagery  can  be  called  description. 
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5.  Find  three  strong  images  from  “Penny  in  the  Dust.”  Write  them  out  in  the  space 
provided. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 


Figurative  language: 
language  that  uses  figures  of 
speech  like  similes  and 
metaphors  to  achieve  a 
special  effect 


There  are  two  common  writing  devices  or  types  of  figurative  language  connected  to 
imagery:  the  metaphor  (pronounced  “met-a-for”)  and  the  simile  (pronounced  “sim- 
uh-lee”).  Writers  use  metaphors  and  similes  to  describe  one  thing  by  comparing  it  to 
another,  often  quite  different,  thing. 


Metaphor:  a comparison 
between  two  unlike  things 
without  using  words  such  as 
“like”  and  “as” 


To  create  a simile,  a writer  makes  the  comparison  between  two  unlike  things  by  using 
the  words  like  or  as.  For  example,  the  writer  might  say,  “Her  face  was  as  bright  as 
the  sun”  or  “Joe  walked  like  a kangaroo.” 


Simile:  a comparison 
between  two  unlike  things 
using  the  words  “like  ” or 
“as” 
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To  create  a metaphor,  a writer  compares  two  unlike  things  without  using  the  words 
like  or  as;  the  equation  is  made  directly.  For  example,  a writer  might  say,  “Her  bright 
face  was  the  sun  of  my  life”  or  “Joe’s  walk  was  the  walk  of  a kangaroo.” 

If  these  two  types  of  figurative  language  don’t  quite  seem  clear  to  you,  don’t  worry. 
You’ll  get  more  explanation  and  practice  working  with  and  identifying  similes  and 
metaphors  later  in  the  course,  especially  in  the  module  about  poetry. 

6.  Find  two  examples  of  similes  in  Buckler’s  story.  Write  them  out  in  the  space 
provided. 


7.  Wherever  you  are  right  now,  look  around  to  see  who  and  what  surrounds  you. 
Pick  two  objects  or  people  and  describe  them  with  your  own  similes  or 
metaphors.  Be  imaginative. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 


A Second  Look  at  the  Story 

“Penny  in  the  Dust”  is  certainly  not  an  escape  story.  It’s  not  action-packed;  it  doesn’t 
even  have  much  in  the  way  of  plot.  Rather,  it’s  theme  that’s  important,  and  this 
makes  the  story  interpretive.  The  author’s  main  purpose  is  not  to  thrill  or  entertain, 
but  to  give  the  reader  some  insight  into  human  relationships  - in  this  case  between  a 
father  and  a son.  Whether  he  is  effective  in  doing  this  is  up  to  you  to  decide. 
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Earlier  in  this  activity  you  were  asked  to  respond  to  “Penny  in  the  Dust”  in  your 
Journal.  You  may  have  had  a lot  to  say  or  you  may  have  found  the  story  difficult  to 
interpret.  Often  students  lack  confidence  in  their  own  responses  to  works  of 
interpretive  literature. 

The  following  questions  will  help  you  if  you’ve  found  “Penny  in  the  Dust”  a 
particularly  challenging  story. 

8.  Based  on  the  first  two  pages  of  the  story,  describe  as  well  as  you  can  what  the 
father  and  the  son,  Pete,  are  like. 


9.  What  is  the  main  difficulty  or  problem  between  Pete  and  his  father? 


10.  On  page  200,  how  do  you  know  the  father  is  thinking  about  Pete’s  lost  penny? 


1 1 .  What  does  his  father  think  is  Pete’s  reason  for  hiding  after  losing  the  penny? 
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12.  On  page  200  why  does  Pete  feel  “almost  sick”? 


13.  Why  are  there  tears  in  the  father’s  eyes  on  page  201? 


14.  Why  does  the  father  keep  and  polish  that  penny  rather  than  give  it  back  to  Pete? 


15.  “Penny  in  the  Dust”  is  about  the  lost  and  the  found.  Identify  as  many  losses  and 
gains  in  the  story  as  you  can. 
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Symbol:  in  literature,  an 
object,  person,  or  event  that 
has  a meaning  greater  than 
its  literal  meaning 


When  a writer  repeats  an  image  or  object  in  a story  several  times,  that  image  or 
object  may  become  symbolic.  When  something  becomes  a symbol,  it  acquires  a 
number  of  suggestive  meanings  greater  than  what  it  actually,  or  literally,  is.  For 
example,  the  repeated  image  of  rock  in  a story  will  probably  refer  to  much  more  than 
just  a stone.  It  might  refer  to  a sense  of  being  solid,  permanent,  and  unbreakable.  Or 
it  could  symbolize  a person’s  “hardness”  - the  inability  to  show  or  feel  emotions,  or 
to  grow  and  develop.  As  you  can  see,  symbols  carry  a great  deal  of  meaning  that  can 
never  be  completely  pinned  down. 


16.  Turn  to  page  202  of  the  textbook  and  answer  Question  6 which  deals  with  the 
penny  as  a symbol. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 
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In  your  Journal  write  about  a memory  you  have  of  a time  when  you  lost 
something  important  to  you. 


If  you  can't  think  of  anything,  write  a Journal  response  about  a particular 
part  of  Buckler’s  story  that  especially  moved  you  and  made  you  think 
seriously. 


Activity  4:  “The  Parsley  Garden” 


In  this  activity  not  only  will  you  explore  another  story,  you’ll  also  be  challenged  to 
write  a lengthy  organized  critical  response  (often  called  an  essay)  to  a piece  of 
literature. 

Think  for  a moment  about  a time  you  got  into  trouble,  whether  at  home,  at  school,  in 
a store,  or  wherever.  How  did  you  feel  at  the  time?  How  did  other  people  respond  to 
you  when  they  found  out? 


Essay:  an  organized 
composition  that  develops  a 
thesis,  or  position,  on  a given 
subject  - often  in  a personal 
way 
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Read  “The  Parsley  Garden”  by  William  Saroyan  on  page  71  of  Inside  Stories  /.  After 
reading,  answer  the  two  questions  that  follow.  Don’t  worry  if  they  give  you 
problems;  they’re  tough  questions  that  you’ll  reaUy  have  to  think  about. 

1.  Why  do  you  think  A1  works  all  day  at  Woolworth’s  and  after  having  earned  a full 
dollar,  leaves  it  on  the  boss’s  desk,  taking  home  only  the  ten-cent  hammer? 


2.  Why  is  this  story  called  “The  Parsley  Garden”? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  4. 


Did  the  preceding  questions  seem  difficult?  Whether  or  not  you  found  them  hard, 
read  the  following  classroom  discussion  about  the  same  questions. 
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Ms.  Grotowski:  Why  is  the  story  called  “The  Parsley  Garden”?  Yes,  Raymond? 

Raymond:  Uh...  because  Al’s  mother  has  a parsley  garden? 

Ms.  Grotowski:  Well,  yes...  you’re  right,  Raymond  ...  she  does  have  a parsley 
garden  and  it  is  described  in  some  detail.  But  the  story  seems  to  be  about  stealing  a 
hammer,  feeling  humiliated,  and  regaining  some  self-respect.  What’s  the  garden  got 
to  do  with  that?  Yes,  Tanya? 


Tanya:  I’m  not  sure  about  what  you  just  said,  but  the  garden’s  the  place  they  go  to 
relax,  right?  It’s  really  nice  there.  It’s  green;  it  smells  good;  it  gives  them  vegetables 
to  eat  - green  peppers,  tomatoes,  cucumbers  . . . 


Ms.  Grotowski:  Good  point,  Tanya.  I was  getting  ahead  of  myself.  Let’s  forget  the 
hammer  for  a minute  and  concentrate  on  the  garden.  As  you  said,  Tanya,  it’s  a very 
relaxing  place.  How  do  you  know?  Raymond? 

Raymond:  Well,  remember  when  Al’s  mom  comes  home  with  the  lady  she  works 
with?  They  both  go  to  the  garden  for  supper  - for  a salad?  That  lady  ...  uh  . . . Leeza 
Ahboot ...  she  says,  “we’U  go  home  and  fix  supper  between  us  and  eat  it  in  your 
parsley  garden  where  it’s  so  cool.”  So,  like,  it’s  a cool  place  to  be. 

Ms.  Grotowski:  Where  did  you  find  that,  Raymond? 

Raymond:  Top  of  page  77. 

Tanya:  And  on  page  75  it  says  when  his  mother  waters  the  garden,  “the  place  would 
be  cooler  than  ever  and  it  would  smell  real  good,  real  fresh  and  cool  and  green....” 

Ms.  Grotowski:  Very  good,  both  of  you.  You’ve  offered  very  solid,  concrete 
evidence  that  the  garden  is  a special  place,  a cool  place  in  the  heat  of  the  summer  - a 
green  place  too.  It’s  a very  positive  place  of  growth  and  beauty.  Alana? 
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In  your  Journal  describe  a special  garden  you  know  well  or  a place  you  go  to 
that  you  think  is  particularly  beautiful. 


Alana:  Maybe  that’s  it.  It’s  such  a positive  place,  and  when  A1  gets  caught  trying  to 
steal  the  hammer,  he’s  done  something  wrong.  Almost  like  he  doesn’t  belong  in  the 
garden  any  more.  The  garden’s  a good  place  and  he’s  done  this  bad  thing  - 
decidedly  uncool. 

Raymond:  Like  in  the  Garden  of  Eden?  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  apple  and  stuff? 
Krishnie:  The  Garden  of  Eden? 

Ms.  Grotowski:  Raymond’s  referring  to  the  Christian  and  Judaic  story  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  a story  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis  in  the  Bible.  According  to 
Genesis,  Adam  and  Eve  were  the  first  man  and  woman  on  Earth  and  they  lived  in  a 
paradise  called  the  Garden  of  Eden.  However,  they  disobeyed  their  god,  Jehovah,  by 
eating  the  fruit  of  a forbidden  tree.  As  a result  of  eating  this  fruit,  they  were  banished 
from  the  garden  and  forced  to  live  a hard,  mortal  life  in  a world  that  was  not  a perfect 
paradise. 

Krishnie:  Oh  ...  Do  we  have  to  know  this  to  understand  this  story? 
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Raymond:  No,  but  A1  feels  wrong  - as  if  he’s  let  himself  and  his  mother  down. 

He’s  angry  too  at  the  guys  at  the  store  because  they  make  him  feel  so  low,  as  if  he 
should  be  kicked  out  of  the  garden  or  something.  But  he  goes  back  and  earns  his  way 
back  to  paradise.  Well,  not  paradise,  but  he  proves  to  them  and  to  himself,  I guess, 
that  he’s  a good  kid.  He’s  not  just  a sinner  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  He’s 
okay;  he’s  a hard  worker.  He  made  a mistake  and  he  makes  up  for  it.  So  then  he  can 
go  back  to  the  garden,  see? 

Tanya:  And  when  he  comes  back  with  the  hammer,  he  doesn’t  just  build  something. 
First,  he  waters  the  garden  and  tidies  up  the  yard.  The  garden  comes  first.  He  knows 
he  belongs  again. 


Alana:  Yeah,  it’s  like  the  garden  is  the  ...  uh  ...  the  good  part  of  himself,  the  things 
he  values  and  respects.  What  do  you  call  that?  When  something  represents 
something  else?  Uh,  a symbol?  The  garden’s  symbolic  of  Al’s  goodness! 

Tanya:  And  not  just  Al’s.  It  represents  the  family  (A1  and  his  mom)  and  friendship 
withLeeza.  It’s  their  home.  And  it’s  a place  of  growth.  And  Al’s  grown  through 
this  experience.  He  knows  more  about  himself  now. 

Raymond:  Yeah,  he  knows  how  terrible  it  is  to  be  humiliated,  to  be  labelled,  and  put 
down. 

Kristan:  And  how  important  it  is  to  get  your  pride  back,  your  self-respect,  even  if 
you  have  to  work  a whole  day  for  a ten-cent  hammer.  Hey,  that’s  why  he  didn’t  need 
the  silver  dollar;  he’d  just  earned  his  pride  back.  That’s  worth  way  more  than  a buck. 
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In  your  Journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


What  do  you  do  to  earn  or  maintain  your  self-respect?  Or,  to  look  at  it 
another  way,  what  could  you  do  that  would  cost  you  your  self-respect?  Have 
you  ever  done  something  that  you  knew  was  wrong  as  soon  as  you  had  done 
it?  How  did  you  feel?  What  did  you  do  about  it? 


Here’s  some  more  discussion  in  Ms.  Grotowski’s  classroom: 


Ms.  Grotowski:  Wow!  And  the  parsley  garden  has  to  do  with  all  that?  Family  and 
friends  and  pride  and  self-respect  and  ...  Sam? 

Sam:  All  that  and  more.  You  know,  he  stole  that  hammer  because  he  wanted  “to 
make  something.”  It  says  so  on  page  71.  The  weird  thing  is  he  almost  makes  a bad 
thing  happen  by  stealing  the  hammer.  He  got  made  out  to  be  a thief  - “one  of  them,” 
as  the  young  store  guy  put  it.  But  then  A1  really  had  to  make  something,  make 
something  out  of  himself  and  with  himself.  Just  think,  he  almost  got  made  a thief  for 
life,  or  a murderer  if  he’d  killed  the  guy!  Like  it  seemed  as  if  the  circumstance  of  the 
event  or  the  world  was  going  to  make  him  what  they  said  he  was  ...  a thief.  But  he 
stopped  it.  He  didn’t  give  in  to  that  crazy  pressure.  He  made  himself  all  over  in  the 
image  he  wanted,  the  image  of  a good,  hard-working  kid,  sort  of  like  that  boxmaker 
he  saw  ...  Johnny  Gale?  Anyway  A1  made  a difference;  he  made  something  of 
himself.  He  not  only  belongs  in  the  garden;  he  made  the  garden  a better  place  and 
himself  a better  person.  Now  that’s  making  something! 

Ms.  Grotowski:  Good  stuff!  That  never  occurred  to  me. 

Raymond:  And  the  moral  of  the  story  is  that  if  you  don’t  earn  your  hammer,  you  get 
hammered.  Hammered  in  the  garden  of  love.  Hey,  that  could  be  a song! 
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Thesis:  a writer’s  main 
argument;  the  point  the 
writer  wants  to  make 


This  long  conversation  in  the  imaginary  classroom  began  with  a hard  and  elusive 
question:  “Why  is  the  story  called  ‘The  Parsley  Garden’  ?”  This  question  would  be 
an  excellent  essay  topic.  That’s  because  it  doesn’t  have  an  obvious  answer,  and,  in 
order  to  answer  it,  a lot  of  thinking  is  required. 

When  you’re  asked  to  write  an  essay,  what  is  usually  expected  is  a fairly  formal 
discussion  of  an  idea,  issue,  or  theme.  At  the  heart  of  most  English  essays  is  a central 
idea  or  thesis.  In  your  essay  you  must  prove  that  your  thesis  is  true  or,  at  least, 
reasonable.  In  a way  you’re  like  a criminal  lawyer  building  a case  to  defend  your 
client  or,  if  you’re  a prosecuting  attorney,  to  prove  that  someone  is  guilty.  Therefore, 
you  have  to  gather  concrete  evidence  to  build  a case  that’s  logical,  reasonable,  and 
well-substantiated.  This  task  can  seem  overwhelming  - especially  at  the  beginning. 

Look  once  more,  however,  at  the  preceding  classroom  discussion.  What  the  students 
have  done  is  brainstorm  the  teacher’s  question.  They  worked  their  way  informally  to 
a fairly  good  explanation  of  why  the  parsley  garden  is  important  to  the  story.  Talking 
with  someone  else  about  an  essay  question  is  always  a good  way  to  get  ideas.  If  you 
don’t  have  anyone  available,  then  imagine  you’re  in  Ms.  Grotowski’s  classroom. 
What  kinds  of  questions  would  the  students  ask?  What  would  the  teacher  come  up 
with  in  response  to  their  questions?  You  can  do  this  on  paper  or,  if  you  prefer,  you 
can  do  it  orally  and  tape  yourself  acting  out  the  various  students. 


fT 


Thesis:  a writer’s  main 
argument;  the  point  the 
writer  wants  to  make 
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The  Structure  of  an  Essay 

Essays  cover  a huge  range  of  formats  and  purposes.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  there’s 
the  personal,  whimsical  essay  written  mainly  to  provide  entertainment.  A person 
might,  for  example,  write  a colourful  essay  about  the  escapades  of  a pet  dog;  another 
might  humorously  recount  the  experience  of  a first  date  where  everything  went 
wrong.  Personal  essays  like  these  should  be  light  and  entertaining. 

At  the  other  end  are  highly  formal  essays,  written  usually  to  explain,  persuade,  or 
clarify.  It’s  important  that  formal  essays  be  clear,  well-organized,  logical,  and 
accurate. 

Of  course,  not  all  essays  fall  neatly  into  one  of  these  two  categories.  On  the  whole, 
though,  it’s  safe  to  think  of  them  in  these  two  broad  types  - personal  and  formal. 

Personal  Essays  Formal  Essays 

^ ^ 


The  Analytical  Essay 

The  most  common  type  of  essay  you’ll  have  to  write  in  any  English  course  is  the 
analytical  essay  - in  this  case  an  essay  in  which  you  analyse  a piece  of  literature  such 
as  a short  story.  Analytical  essays  take  many  shapes;  don’t  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  there’s  one  formula  all  writers  must  use  to  structure  their  analytical  essays. 
However,  because  analytical  essays  fall  towards  the  formal  end  of  the  essay 
spectrum,  like  any  composition  (see  Module  2),  they  should  have  these  three 
principal  parts: 

• an  introduction 

• a body 

• a conclusion 


Traditionally  students  have  been  taught  to  write  analytical  essays  according  to  a 
standard  formula  - the  five-paragraph  essay.  It  goes  like  this: 


First  paragraph 

introduction 

Second  paragraph 

discussion  of  the  first  main  point 

Third  paragraph 

discussion  of  the  second  main  point 

Fourth  paragraph 

discussion  of  the  third  main  point 

Fifth  paragraph 

conclusion 
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As  you  can  see,  this  format  creates  the  vase-shaped  structure  presented  in  Module  1. 

It  can  help  you  plan  your  work  and  present  your  ideas  clearly  and  logically.  It’s  a 
good,  tried-and-true  way  of  organizing  an  analytical  essay;  however  it  is  just  one  way 
of  organizing  an  essay.  You  don’t  have  to  restrict  yourself  to  this  format 
unnecessarily;  forcing  your  ideas  into  such  a mould  can  sometimes  prove  to  be 
disastrous.  If  you  prefer  to  take  a less  formal  approach  and  allow  your  essays  to 
shape  themselves,  that’s  fine  - as  long  as  coherence  and  logic  aren’t  lost  in  the 
process. 

Traditionally,  students  are  also  taught  formulas  for  each  individual  part  of  the  essay. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a traditional  formula  for  an  introduction  to  an  analytical  essay 
that  examines  a piece  of  literature: 

• First  sentence:  Identify  the  piece  of  literature,  the  author,  and  the  issue  you’re 
discussing. 

• Second  sentence:  If  you  haven’t  done  it  in  your  first  sentence,  state  here  what 
your  thesis  (or  your  central  idea)  is. 

• Third  sentence:  State  the  first  point  you  want  to  make  that  helps  prove  your 
thesis. 

• Fourth  sentence:  State  the  second  point  you  want  to  make  that  helps  prove 
your  thesis. 

• Fifth  sentence:  State  the  third  point  you  want  to  make  that  helps  prove  your 
thesis. 

• Sixth  sentence:  This  sentence  is  optional.  You  can  use  it  to  conclude  your 
introduction  in  some  way,  perhaps  by  restating  your  thesis  in  different  words. 

Now  here’s  an  introduction  based  on  this  formula.  The  essay’s  topic  is  “Discuss  A1 
Condraj  as  a complex  character.” 

In  William  Saroyan’s  short  story  “The  Parsley  Garden,”  A1  Condraj  proves  to  be  a 
complex  and  interesting  character.  First,  he  is  a serious,  responsible  boy.  Second,  when 
he  makes  a mistake,  he  has  many  different  and  contradictory  feelings  about  it.  Finally, 
despite  his  mistake,  he  learns  the  importance  of  taking  action  to  regain  some  of  his  pride. 

This  is  a solid,  well-structured  introduction,  but  if  you  feel  comfortable  enough  with 
your  writing,  feel  free  to  structure  your  introductions  more  imaginatively.  The 
following  example,  for  instance,  though  it  doesn’t  impart  as  much  information,  has 
the  advantage  that  it  invites  the  reader  to  read  on. 

Complex  characters  are  always  far  more  interesting  than  their  one-dimensional 
counterparts.  And  A1  Condraj  in  Saroyan’s  short  story  “The  Parsley  Garden,”  is  far 
from  one-dimensional. 
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The  point  is  that  to  a certain  extent  essay  writing,  like  all  writing,  is  a personal  thing. 
The  strength  of  the  traditional  formula  is  that  it  encourages  you  to  be  clear,  logical, 
and  to  prove  your  points.  If  you  can  do  the  same  thing  with  a looser,  more  creative 
style,  then  it’s  open  to  you  to  be  more  experimental.  Sometimes  students  find  it 
helpful  to  become  familiar  with  the  traditional  formula  and  then  use  the  skills  they’ve 
acquired  to  try  out  more  experimental  formats. 


3.  Pretend  you’ve  just  written  a traditional  essay  on  the  topic  “Discuss  A1  CondraJ 
as  a complex  character.’’  Write  a conclusion  that  restates  your  thesis  and  rounds 
off  your  essay. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  4. 
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Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you 
understand  the  concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help 

Read  the  classroom  discussion  that  follows: 


Ms.  Grotowski:  So,  what  have  you  learned? 


Alana:  I’ve  learned  that  the  short  story  has  five  basic  elements:  plot,  character, 
setting,  atmosphere  (or  mood),  and  point  of  view. 

Ms.  Grotowski:  And  what  do  each  of  those  elements  mean? 

Alana:  Well,  plot  is  what  happens  in  the  story  and  maybe  why  things  happen.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  action  and  characters’  goals  and  obstacles  to  those  goals  and  whether 
or  not  the  characters  overcome  those  obstacles. 

Ms.  Grotowski:  What  about  character? 

Phil:  Well,  I learned  for  the  first  time  that  there  are  different  types  of  characters. 
There  are  those  who  are  realistic,  or  true  to  life,  like  you  and  me.  And  there  are  those 
characters  who  are  stereotypes,  really  simplified  but  familiar  types  of  people,  like  the 
short  principal  who’s  a dictator  or  the  absolutely  burned-out  teacher.  No  offence, 

Ms.  Grotowski. 
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Ms.  Grotowski:  None  taken. 

Raymond:  Also  there  are  the  characters  who  really  change  in  a story  called  . . . uh  . . . 
dynamic  characters?  Or  moving?  They  figure  something  out  and  really  change  their 
lives  or  maybe  get  hurt  so  badly  they  get  totally  destroyed.  And  then  there  are  the 
ones  who  don’t,  or  can’t,  change.  They’re  called  static  or  fixed  characters,  right? 
They’re  like  concrete.  If  they’re  smiling  at  the  start  other  story,  they’re  smiling  at  the 
end,  no  matter  what’s  happened. 

Ms.  Grotowski:  And  setting? 

Shannon:  That’s  easy.  Setting  is  the  when  and  the  where  - when  the  story  takes 
place,  where  it  takes  place.  And  it  can  really  affect  the  action  of  the  story,  like  in 
“The  Sea  Devil.” 

Ms.  Grotowski:  Mood  or  atmosphere? 

Kristan:  I’m  still  not  quite  sure  about  it,  but  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  feeling 
you  get  when  you  read  a story.  It’s  almost  like  an  aura.  You  know  how  people  are 
supposed  to  have  auras?  Well,  a story’s  mood  is  sort  of  like  an  aura,  this  sense  that 
something  good  is  going  on  or  something  not  so  good.  Or  it  can  be  a suspenseful 
mood,  like  you  know  something  strange  or  awful  is  going  to  happen  soon. 

Ms.  Grotowski:  Good.  And  point  of  view? 


Sam:  Okay,  I’ve  got  it.  Every  story  is  told  from  some  kind  of  viewpoint.  It’s  how 
we  readers  get  the  story.  Take  a news  story,  for  instance  - some  crime.  If  a reporter 
tells  us  the  story,  it’s  really  objective.  The  reporter  is  supposed  to  just  report  what 
happened.  No  interpretation.  No  guesses.  Just  the  observable  facts.  That’s  the  first 
type:  objective  narration. 
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Tanya:  But  if  someone,  say  a woman  at  the  scene  of  the  crime,  is  interviewed,  she 
tells  it  from  her  point  of  view.  She  says:  “I  saw  this.  This  happened  to  me.”  That’s 
the  second  type:  first-person  narration.  So,  you  see,  we  have  objective  reporting  and 
first-person  reporting. 

Sam:  Then,  say,  what  happens  if  some  super-intelligent  mind-reader  from  outer 
space  sees  the  crime.  Now  this  creature  knows  everything.  It  can  tell  us  not  only 
what  happened  but  what  everyone  thought  and  felt.  This  is  the  third  type  of 
narration:  omniscient  or  all-knowing  narrators,  and  it  can  give  us  the  whole  picture. 

Ms.  Grotowski:  Hmm  mmm. 

Sam:  But  sometimes  this  creature  gets  lazy  or  distracted  and  only  pays  attention  to 
one  person.  We  may  only  get  the  inside  scoop  on  one  of  the  characters,  maybe  two. 
In  this  case,  the  omniscient  character  is  selective  in  what  it  tells  us.  And  this  is  the 
fourth  type:  limited  omniscient  narration.  So  there  you  have  it.  You’ve  got  your 
objective  narrator,  your  first-person  narrator,  your  omniscient  narrator,  and  your 
limited,  or  selective,  omniscient  narrator. 

Ms.  Grotowski:  Thank  you.  That’s  a hard  act  to  follow,  but  anyone  else? 

Tanya:  Don’t  forget  about  imagery.  I learned  that  imagery  is  the  basic  tool  of  all 
writers.  They  create  images  with  words  so  that  we  can  imagine  what  they’re 
describing.  And  images  aren’t  just  visual  things,  but  sound,  taste,  smell,  and  touch. 

George:  But  writers  don’t  just  describe  what’s  there;  they  can  also  make  us  see 
something  in  a really  different  way  by  comparing  it  to  something  else.  That’s  called 
creating  metaphors  and  similes,  right?  If  I say  Marie’s  a brain,  that’s  a metaphor. 

Marie:  Hey!  Right  on! 
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George:  And  if  I say  Raymond  eats  like  a horse,  that’s  a simile  because  I used  the 
word  “like.” 


Raymond:  Watch  it! 

Jacquie:  And  there’s  also  symbolism.  When  a writer  uses  an  image  or  a metaphor 
or  any  object  in  a repeated  and  powerful  way,  it  becomes  more  important  than  its 
ordinary  meaning.  It  has  all  these  waves  of  meaning  that  ripple  throughout  the  whole 
story.  Like  the  penny  in  “Penny  in  the  Dust”;  that  becomes  a symbol  of  the  love  of 
the  father  and  son.  Or  when  the  teacher  in  “The  Friday  Everything  Changed”  hits 
that  ball  into  the  ox  pasture,  that  hit  means  more  than  a home  run;  it  means  girls  are 
as  good  as  boys  - and  can  be  better. 


Ms.  Grotowski:  Excellent.  My,  you  people  do  know  a lot. 
Raymond:  It  must  be  the  teacher. 

Ms.  Grotowski:  Oh,  really? 
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Now  turn  to  page  152  of  Inside  Stories  I and  read  out  loud  “The  Witch”  by  Shirley 
Jackson.  Be  warned:  this  story  is  disturbing.  It’ll  make  you  think  about  the  strong 
imaginations  of  children  and  the  influence,  good  or  bad,  that  adults  can  have  on  them. 

If  you  can  get  together  with  three  or  four  other  people,  divide  the  story  into  parts  to 
be  read  out  loud.  There  are  three  characters:  a boy,  his  mother,  and  an  elderly  man. 
As  well,  you  need  one  or  two  people  to  act  as  the  narrator  of  the  story.  Read  the 
story  slowly  and  clearly. 

When  you’re  finished  reading,  discuss  among  yourselves  some  possible  explanations 
for  the  elderly  man’s  actions.  If  you’re  by  yourself,  scribble  down  some  ideas  in 
your  Journal. 

Now  answer  the  following  questions: 

1 .  a.  What  is  the  narrative  point  of  view  in  this  story? 


b.  How  does  it  help  to  make  the  story  effective? 


2.  What  type  of  character  is  the  mother  - realistic  or  stereotypical,  dynamic  or 
static?  Briefly  give  reasons  for  your  choice. 


3.  Although  it  might  be  hard  to  identify  exactly  when  the  climax  of  this  story  takes 
place,  at  what  moment  were  you  the  most  intrigued,  anxious,  or  excited? 
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4.  Compare  the  way  the  mother  responds  to  the  boy’s  comments  and  questions  to 
the  way  the  man  responds  to  the  boy.  Give  examples. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Extra  Help. 


If  you  enjoyed  “The  Witch,’’  there’s  more  on  this  short  story  in  the  Enrichment. 
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Module  3 - Section  2 

Enrichment 

Read  “The  Wish”  by  Roald  Dahl  on  page  17  of  Inside  Stories  /. 

JOURNAL  — ■ 

In  your  Journal  respond  to  “The  Wish”  by  doing  the  following  three  questions. 


1 . Write  down  a memory  you  have  of  a time  when  as  a child  your 
imagination  almost  got  the  better  of  you.  Write  at  least  a full  page. 

2.  Draw  a full  page  sketch  of  the  boy  in  “The  Wish”  and  the  carpet  as  he 
imagines  it.  Colour  it  appropriately  if  you  have  coloured  pencils, 
crayons,  or  paints. 

3.  Do  Question  6 on  page  121  of  Inside  Stories  I in  which  the  editors  ask 
you  to  write  a poem  based  on  the  story  “The  Wish.” 


Inside 
Stcffies  I 


Read  the  story  “The  Witch”  by  Shirley  Jackson  on  page  152  of  Inside  Stories  I and 
do  the  following  exercise: 

Either  by  yourself  or  with  the  help  of  one  or  two  others,  pretend  you’re  making  “The 
Witch”  into  a half-hour  television  drama.  The  action  and  the  dialogue  will  remain 
the  same  as  in  the  written  story.  Your  task  is  to  decide  what  mood  or  atmosphere  you 
want  to  create  for  the  show  and  how  you  will  create  and  sustain  that  mood  throughout 
your  filming.  This  assignment  should  be  a page  or  two  in  length. 

Here  are  some  questions  you  can  use  to  guide  you: 

• How  will  you  begin  the  show?  What  will  the  opening  shot  be? 

• If  you  use  background  music,  what  kind  will  you  start  with?  At  what  specific 
points  in  the  movie  will  the  background  music  change  and  how  will  it  change? 

• Will  you  use  any  peculiar  camera  angles  or  shots  to  help  create  mood?  If  so, 
what  will  you  use  and  when? 

• Are  there  any  directions  you  might  give  to  your  actors  to  help  create  mood? 

Are  there  any  gestures,  looks,  or  movements  they  could  make  to  communicate 
the  mood? 
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• Would  you  use  the  scenery  outside  of  the  train  to  heighten  the  mood?  Would 
you  use  the  train  itself  - its  movement  and  sounds  - to  add  to  the  mood?  If  so, 
how? 

• How  would  you  end  the  show?  What  would  your  final  shot  be?  How  would 
you  want  your  viewers  to  feel  as  the  credits  began  to  roll? 


Module  3 - Section  2 
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Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Enrichment. 
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Conclusion 

You’ve  been  introduced  to  the  many  parts  that  make  up  a story:  setting,  character, 
plot,  mood,  and  point  of  view.  As  well,  you’ve  gained  an  understanding  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  terms  imagery,  metaphor,  simile,  and  symbol.  Most  importantly, 
you’ve  had  some  practice  in  writing,  talking,  and  thinking  about  literature  in  a more 
critical  and  thoughtful  way  which  has  been  crucial  for  meeting  another  new 
challenge:  organizing  your  ideas  for  presentation  in  an  analytical  essay.  You’ll  go 
on  to  practise  and  build  on  these  skills  in  the  rest  of  Module  3 as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  course. 


= ASSIGNMENT  — 

In  your  Assignment  Booklet  complete  the  assignment(s)  for  this  section. 
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This  section  examines  some  nontraditional,  more  experimental  approaches  to  the 
short  story.  You’ll  see  that  sometimes  writers  break  the  “rules”  and  approach  their 
craft  from  new  angles,  thereby  achieving  different  - sometimes  even  bizarre  - 
effects.  As  well,  you’ll  have  more  practice  preparing  for  and  writing  a traditional 
formal  essay.  Section  3 should  help  you  develop  your  reading  and  writing  skills  in 
both  imaginative  and  more  structured  ways. 
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What  is  an  Experiment? 


Pretend  for  a moment  that  you’re  a successful  writer  who  writes  straightforward  short 
stories  about  ordinary  people  in  ordinary  situations.  You’re  good  at  it  and  your 
stories  sell.  But  writing  these  stories  is  starting  to  become  less  and  less  of  a 
challenge;  you’re  just  dancing  the  same  old  dance  - the  same  steps,  the  same  rhythm. 
What  do  you  do?  What  could  you  do? 

Many  writers  (and  artists)  face  this  problem.  Some  shrug  their  shoulders  and  keep  on 
writing  as  usual.  Others  decide  to  take  new  risks,  to  try  something  different  in  telling 
their  stories.  They  may  set  off  to  investigate  new  or  unusual  types  of  stories  like 
fantasy,  horror,  or  science  fiction;  or  they  may  try  telling  their  stories  in  unusual  or 
experimental  ways. 


1 . Can  you  think  of  any  stories  you’ve  read  that  seemed  strange  or  experimental  to 
you?  If  you  can,  write  down  their  titles  and  explain  what  seemed  unusual  about 
them. 
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Ask  a classmate,  friend,  or  member  of  your  family  to  try  and  remember  any  unusual 
stories  they’ve  come  across.  Talk  to  each  other  about  these  stories  and  try  to  figure 
out  what  made  them  different  from  the  ones  you  usually  read.  You  might  also  think 
of  movies  or  television  shows  that  seem  experimental.  Again,  talk  about  the 
differences. 

2.  After  all  your  discussions,  write  down  what  you  think  are  some  experimental 
techniques  or  unusual  kinds  of  subject  matter. 


3.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  a sense  of  what  experimental  writers  do,  is  to 
look  at  a fairly  traditional  story  and  experiment  with  it  yourself.  Take,  for 
example,  “The  Sea  Devil”  by  Arthur  Gordon.  It’s  told  in  a straightforward 
fashion,  but  how  could  you  rewrite  it  to  make  it  more  unusual?  Jot  down  some 
of  your  ideas  and  then  eavesdrop  once  more  on  Ms.  Grotowski’s  students  as  they 
figure  out  what  they  would  do  with  “The  Sea  Devil.” 
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Ms.  Grotowski:  What  could  we  do  to  “The  Sea  Devil”? 

Krishnie:  The  story’s  mainly  told  from  the  man’s  perspective,  right?  Couldn’t  we 
tell  the  story  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  giant  ray?  Couldn’t  we  make  this  ray  the 
main  character,  or  the  hero,  and  make  the  man  the  villain? 

Ms.  Grotowski:  That  would  certainly  make  the  story  more  unusual,  but  there  are  a 
lot  of  animal  stories  told  from  the  animal’s  perspective  that  aren’t  very  experimental. 

Raymond:  Well,  what  if  we  really  tried  to  write  or  think  like  a fish,  like  the  giant 
ray?  We  could  create  a whole  fish  society  that  struggles  to  survive  against  fishermen 
and  other  enemies! 

Ms.  Grotowski:  That  would  be  a real  challenge  to  a writer,  and  it  would  definitely 
be  unusual.  Anything  else  we  could  do? 

Shannon:  What  if  we  stayed  completely  in  the  man’s  head  and  wrote  down 
everything  that  goes  through  his  brain?  I mean,  there’s  lots  of  stuff  that  goes  on  in 
our  heads  that  we  don’t  record  or  pay  much  attention  to. 

Ms.  Grotowski:  I think  I understand  you.  Shannon,  but  could  you  give  me  an 
example? 

Shannon:  Sure.  The  guy’s  fishing,  right?  And  he’s  thinking  about  what’s  he  doing, 
but  he’s  also  remembering  other  things  - daydreaming,  say,  about  his  first  fishing  trip 
or  thinking  about  his  desk  at  work.  We  could  include  that  stuff 
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Phil:  Yeah,  we  could  capture  all  the  jumble.  It  seems  like  characters  in  books 
always  think  perfectly  clearly.  We  want  some  real  jumble  - so  much  jumble  that  the 
reader  might  not  know  whether  the  guy  is  actually  fishing  or  remembering  a time  he 
fished  or  daydreaming  about  fishing. 

Alana:  And  if  we  really  want  to  confuse  the  reader  . . . uh,  is  that  actually  what  we 
want  to  do?  ...  we  could  eliminate  all  the  punctuation  so  that  everything  just  ran 
together. 


JOURNAL 

In  your  Journal  try  the  following  experiment. 


Write  nonstop  for  two  to  five  minutes  about  a fishing  trip,  going  shopping,  ^ 
going  on  midway  rides,  or  any  other  activity  you  wish.  Write  whatever 
comes  into  your  head  even  if  it  seems  off  topic.  Don't  write  in  sentences, 
punctuate,  or  use  capital  letters.  Just  let  the  words,  images,  and  tlioughts  . 
flow.  Put  down  on  paper  the  “jumble”  tliat  Phil  and  Alana  talked  about. 
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Stream  of  consciousness: 
the  technique  of  offering  a 
flowing  stream  of  a 
character’s  thoughts, 
feelings,  sense  impressions, 
and  memories 


Ms.  Grotowski:  All  of  those  techniques  would  certainly  make  “The  Sea  Devil”  an 
unusual  story  and  probably  one  that  was  difficult  to  read.  James  Joyce,  an  Irish 
writer,  tried  to  create  that  “jumble”  you  talked  about  in  a famous  novel  he  wrote 
called  Ulysses.  Other  writers  have  tried  it  too.  As  a technique,  it’s  sometimes  called 
stream  of  consciousness.  Alana,  though,  raised  an  interesting  question.  Do  we  do 
this  only  to  confuse  the  reader? 

Krishnie:  We  could  ...  but  I guess  what  we’re  reaUy  trying  to  do  is  capture  the  way 
people  reaUy  do  experience  things.  Life  isn’t  neat  and  tidy. 


Alana:  And  maybe  we’re  also  asking  “What  is  real?”  I mean,  sitting  at  this  desk 
certainly  seems  real  right  now,  but  sometimes  when  I’m  daydreaming  - which  I 
never  do  in  this  class,  Ms.  Grotowski  - I’m  somewhere  else.  The  desk  is  gone;  the 
classroom  is  gone.  I’m  on  a beach  in  Maui.  What’s  real?  The  classroom  or  Maui? 


Ms.  Grotowski:  A good  point,  Alana,  and  that’s  often  why  writers  try  new  styles  or 
stay  away  from  the  usual  ways  of  telling  a story.  It’s  not  that  they  want  to  frustrate 
the  reader;  rather,  they  believe  that  human  experience  can  and  should  be  described  in 
many  different  ways. 

Raymond:  Ms.  Grotowski?  We  could  also  change  the  story  or  the  plot,  right?  It’s  a 
realistic  story  right  now.  What  if  the  giant  ray  were  some  alien  creature  from  another 
planet  and  pulled  the  guy  down  into  the  ocean,  and  the  guy  didn’t  get  away  but 
drowned?  Only  he  doesn’t  drown,  see;  he  changes  because  the  alien  ray  does 
something  to  him  so  he  becomes  sort  of  like  a fish  because  the  ray  is  from  a world 
that’s  aU  water,  but  they  got  this  crisis,  see,  because  their  sun  is  getting  too  hot  and 
drying  up  the  oceans  so  they  need  someone  who  can  . . . uh  . . . teach  them  how  to 
breathe  . . . and  then  . . . uh  . . . 
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Ms.  Grotowski:  Raymond,  you’d  better  stop  before  you  forget  how  to  breathe,  but 
you’ve  offered  some  bizarre  twists.  What  Raymond’s  suggesting  here  is  to  move  the 
story  into  the  realm  of  fantasy  or  science  fiction.  This  is  another  way  of 
experimenting,  moving  away  from  the  realistic  world  of  the  present  or  past. 


So  when  we  experiment  as  writers,  we  can  change  the  subject  matter  of  the  story  or 
we  can  change  the  way  we  tell  the  story,  that  is,  our  presentation.  These  are  the  two 
basic  areas  of  experimentation:  content  and  presentation. 


4.  List  three  specific  ways  that  you  could  make  “The  Sea  Devil”  an  experimental 
piece  of  writing. 


5.  Suggest  two  reasons  why  writers  might  choose  to  write  in  experimental  ways. 
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6.  Choose  either  a paragraph  from  one  of  the  stories  you  have  read  in 

Inside  Stories  lor  3.  paragraph  from  one  of  your  Journal  responses.  Rewrite  it  in 
an  experimental  or  different  way  that  would  surprise  the  ordinary  reader. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1. 
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Activity  2:  Experimenting  with  Content 


Genre:  a particular  category 
of  literature  characterized  by 
its  form,  content,  or  style;  for 
example,  poetry,  fairy  tales, 
novels 


Fantasy  and  science-fiction  writers  try  to  stretch  themselves  and  the  genre  of  the 
short  story  by  expanding  the  basic  fundamental  question  of  all  fiction,  which  is  the 
question  “What  if . . . ?”  Such  writers  often  speculate  about  the  consequences  of 
present  or  future  technological  accomplishments.  How  would  human  beings  or 
society  be  affected  by  a new  discovery  or  revolutionary  invention?  Isaac  Asimov,  for 
example,  wrote  about  the  effects  that  the  invention  of  sophisticated  robots  had  on 
human  society  in  his  book  I,  Robot  (1950).  Sometimes  writers  explore  the 
consequences  of  changes  in  the  social,  political,  or  psychological  makeup  of  people. 
One  writer,  Philip  K.  Dick,  in  his  novel  The  Man  in  the  High  Castle,  wrote  about 
what  North  American  society  might  be  like  if  Germany  and  Japan  had  won  World 
War  II  and  divided  up  the  United  States  of  America  between  them.  How  would 
American  society  have  changed? 


Content:  in  literature,  the  Writers  who  do  things  along  these  lines  are  experimenting  with  the  content  of  their 

subject  matter  of  apiece  of  writing.  For  example,  in  his  story  “The  Veldt”  in  Inside  Stories  /,  Ray  Bradbury 

takes  the  idea  of  television  and  pushes  it  much,  much  further.  What  might  happen  if 
television,  a much  larger,  more  sophisticated  version  of  television,  could  be 
programmed  by  the  human  imagination?  What  if  this  television’s  picture  seemed 
three-dimensional,  almost  real?  Think  for  a minute  about  the  possibilities.  You 
could  read  a book  and  immediately  recreate  it  in  your  own  room.  You  could  even 
rewrite  the  story  if  you  wished.  If  television  seems  addictive  now,  how  addictive  do 
you  think  this  kind  of  viewing  would  be? 


Inside 
Stories  I 


Read  the  story  “The  Veldt”  on  page  101  of  Inside  Stories  /. 

JOURNAL - - - - « 

In  your  Journal  use  your  own  words  to  express  your  reaction  to  “The  Veldt.” 

L.;.,,.'  ■ 


Keep  in  mind  that  if  s a story  designed  to  evoke  a strong  emotional  response 
from  the  reader.  It’s  full  of  vivid  imagery  and  tension  and  the  ending  is 
especially  hard-hitting. 

As  you  write,  don’t  be  afraid  of  going  overboard;  it’s  the  kind  of  story  that 
demands  - and  gets  - a powerful  reaction  from  its  readers. 
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WESTHLE  INC. 


After  you’ve  responded  to  the  story  in  your  Journal,  answer  these  questions: 
1.  What  are  three  special  features  of  the  Hadleys’  Happylife  Home? 


2.  a.  When  the  lions  apparently  run  at  George  and  Lydia  on  page  103,  how  do  the 
responses  of  the  two  parents  differ  as  they  slam  the  door  behind  them? 
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b.  Why  do  they  react  so  differently? 


3.  Why  does  Lydia  ask  George  to  tell  the  children  not  to  read  any  more  about 
Africa? 


4.  Both  Lydia  and  George  are  feeling  a little  uneasy  and  unnecessary  in  their  own 
home.  Why? 


5.  On  page  108  George  finds  an  old  wallet  of  his  in  the  nursery.  What  is  ominous 
about  this  discovery? 


6.  On  page  109  why  do  the  two  adults  have  difficulty  falling  asleep? 
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7.  Although  this  story  is  about  a remarkable  technological  invention  - the  nursery, 
it  is  also  about  parenting.  What  do  you  think  of  Lydia  and  George  as  parents? 
Explain  your  reasons. 


8.  How  does  David  McClean  explain  the  hatred  he  feels  coming  off  the  walls  of 
the  nursery? 


9.  What  happens  to  Lydia  and  George  near  the  end  of  the  story? 


10.  Why  does  Wendy  ask  Mr.  McClean  if  he  wants  a cup  of  tea?  What  do  you 
think  of  the  last  line  of  the  story? 
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P! 


1 1 . Have  you  ever  read  or  seen  the  play  Peter  Pan  by  J.  M.  Barrie?  Find  out,  if  you 
can,  the  names  of  the  important  characters  in  that  play.  If  you  don’t  already 
know,  find  out  what  Never-Never  Land  is  too. 

a.  Do  you  think  Bradbury  is  using  some  of  the  same  names  deliberately? 


b.  Why  might  he  have  done  so? 


. 
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12.  a.  What  do  you  think  is  experimental  about  this  story? 


b.  What  is  fairly  traditional  or  ordinary  about  it? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 


Activity  3:  Experimenting  with  Presentation 


Presentation:  the  way  in 
which  a work  of  literature  is 
written 


As  you  have  seen  in  Activity  2,  some  writers,  like  Ray  Bradbury,  experiment  with 
content  or  subject  matter.  The  presentation  of  his  story,  however,  is  quite  traditional. 
Other  writers  choose  to  experiment  with  presentation  - or  how  they  tell  their  stories. 
They  may  write  about  ordinary  life,  but  they  see  it  differently  - as  though  they’re 
looking  through  bizarre  binoculars.  Many  familiar  things  are  hard  to  recognize 
because  they  seem  altered.  They’re  just  being  looked  at  differently.  Some  writers, 
by  the  way,  use  experimental  subject  matter  and  unusual  presentation  too.  If  you 
want  to  read  a very  strange  and  powerful  story,  be  sure  to  read  “Twins”  by  Eric 
McCormack  in  the  Enrichment  part  of  this  section  . 
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In  the  story  “A  Way  out  of  the  Forest”  by  Maara  Haas  on  page  235  of  Inside  Stories  I 
you’ll  read  what’s  actually  a rather  simple  story  about  two  children.  However,  as 
you  read  it,  you  may  find  it  difficult  to  figure  out.  Maara  Haas  is  not  making  the 
story  difficult  to  frustrate  you,  nor  is  she  a bad  writer.  Rather,  she  presents  her  story 
in  a way  that’s  true  to  how  the  children  perceive  their  world.  It  may  seem  unusual  to 
you  but  it’s  nonetheless  challenging  and  effective. 

Remember  that  the  world  of  children  is  marvellous  but  limited.  It’s  made  up  of 
everything  that  children  have  ever  seen  and  experienced  as  well  as  all  the  stories 
they’ve  been  told  or  clues  they’ve  been  given  by  adults  about  the  large  outside  world. 
Children  may  or  may  not  understand  exactly  what  adults  mean.  How  children 
interpret  the  unfamiliar  outside  world  can  be  very  different  from  what  adults  intend 
or  realize. 


Think  for  a moment  about  what  it  was  like  to  be  five  or  six  years  old.  What  was 
familiar  territory  to  you?  What  was  the  strange,  unknown  territory  lurking  just 
beyond  the  limits  of  your  home  or  what  you  knew?  Do  you  remember  having  strange 
notions  about  what  cities  were?  or  farms  or  schools  or  oceans? 

Read  “A  Way  out  of  the  Forest”  by  Maara  Haas  on  page  235  of  Inside  Stories  I and 
answer  the  following  questions: 

1 . On  page  236,  what  game  or  activity  are  the  children  playing  under  the  great  coat 
that  covers  them? 
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2.  What  do  you  think  happened  to  the  baby?  Defend  your  answer. 


3.  What  is  “New  Monia’’? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3. 


Irony 


Irony:  a discrepancy  in 
meaning  between  what  is  and 
what  was  expected 

Verbal  irony:  a form  of 
irony  in  which  the  implicit 
meaning  of  a speaker  differs 
from  the  stated  meaning 


One  element  common  to  most  literature  is  something  called  irony.  Irony  is  a 
complicated  idea  to  explain,  but  all  readers  are  familiar  with  it  in  one  form  or 
another.  The  heart  of  irony  is  the  idea  that  what  seems  to  be  true  is  not  true  - that 
appearances  are  deceiving. 


Verbal  Irony 

The  simplest  form  of  irony  is  verbal  irony. 
Verbal  irony  refers  to  a situation  in  which 
someone  says  one  thing  but  in  fact  means 
something  else,  usually  the  opposite  of  what 
has  been  said.  For  example,  on  a rainy, 
miserable  afternoon,  someone  comments: 
“What  a pleasant  day!’’  The  person  means,  of 
course,  that  the  day  is  unpleasant.  Sarcasm  is  a 
form  of  verbal  irony  - often  a cruel  one. 

Saying  “Nice  play!”  to  someone  who’s  just 
fumbled  a football  is  being  sarcastic. 
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Dramatic  Irony 


Dramatic  irony:  a form  of 
irony  in  which  there  is  a 
difference  between  what  the 
audience  knows  to  be  true 
and  what  a character 
believes  to  be  true 


Dramatic  irony  is  more  complex  than  verbal  irony  and  is  more  likely  to  occur  in 
stories  or  plays  or  movies.  Dramatic  irony  is  present  when  readers  or  members  of  an 
audience  know  more  about  what’s  going  on  than  a particular  character.  The 
character  may  say,  do,  or  intend  to  do  something  based  on  the  information  he  or  she 
has.  The  readers,  however,  know  more  than  the  character  does  from  what  has 
occurred  previously  (from  what  the  writer  has  already  revealed)  in  the  story  or  play. 
This  means  that  readers  know  the  character  is  making  a mistake  or  acting  on 
incomplete  information. 


Whenever  you  recognize  that  a character  is  making  a choice  based  on  wrong  or 
incomplete  information,  you’re  experiencing  dramatic  irony.  For  example,  a young 
man  who’s  been  dating  a young  woman  decides  to  propose  to  her.  To  him,  the 
decision  is  reasonable,  but  you,  the  reader,  know  from  a previous  scene  that  the 
woman  has  just  fallen  in  love  with  someone  else.  When  he  proposes  to  her,  dramatic 
irony  is  present  because  the  readers  are  fully  aware  of  the  situation  whereas  he’s  not. 


Situational  Irony 


Situational  irony:  a form  of 
irony  in  which  what  happens 
differs  from  what  was 
expected  by  both  the 
audience  and  characters  in  a 
piece  of  literature 


Situational  irony  is  complex  and  central  to  most  interpretive  literature.  It  occurs 
when  events  in  a story  turn  out  differently  from  what  was  anticipated  or  when  what 
appears  to  be  is  quite  different  from  reality.  In  short,  situational  irony  implies  that 
things  do  not  turn  out  the  way  we  would  like  them  to  or  that  they  are  not  necessarily 
what  they  seem. 
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In  the  story  “The  Interlopers”  (page  189  of  Inside  Stories  I),  which  you  may  have 
read  in  the  Enrichment  part  of  Section  1 of  this  module,  the  author,  Saki,  makes 
excellent  use  of  situational  irony.  Two  men  who  are  lifelong  enemies  become  friends 
when  they’re  both  trapped  by  a fallen  tree.  The  story  moves  toward  a grand 
reconciliation  and  a peaceful  new  era  in  the  village  where  these  men  live.  However, 
hungry  wolves  suddenly  appear  and,  the  reader  assumes,  kill  the  two  men  before  they 
can  act  on  their  new  friendship.  This  sudden  shift  at  the  end,  when  expectations  are 
not  realized,  is  an  excellent  example  of  situational  irony. 

4.  Rouga  in  “A  Way  out  of  the  Forest”  says  “with  a touch  of  pride”  that  only 

“Indians  have  New  Monia.  Indians  are  special  for  it.  Daddy  claims”  (page  237). 

a.  What’s  ironic  about  this  statement? 


b.  What  type  of  irony  do  you  think  this  is? 


\ 


WESTHLEINC. 
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5.  Rouga  quotes  her  father,  who  says,  “God  knows  what  you’ll  find  in  the  City’’ 
(page  238). 

a.  What  do  you  think  the  father  means? 


b.  What  does  Rouga  think  her  father  means? 


c.  This  quotation  is  also  an  example  of  irony.  What  type  is  it? 


6.  Why  do  the  children  decide  to  go  to  “the  City’’  and  what  do  they  expect  to  find 
there? 


7.  Explain  why  the  ending  of  the  story  is  an  example  of  dramatic  irony. 
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8.  If  you  feel  this  story  is  an  example  of  experimental  writing,  explain  what  you 
think  is  experimental  or  nontraditional  about  it.  If  you  think  it’s  not  an 
experimental  story,  explain  why. 


Compare  your  responses  with  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3. 


rp=  JOURNAL  . . , . 

In  your  Journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


As  a child  did  you  ever  go  by  yourself  (or  with  a sibling  or  friend)  to  a 
strange  place?  If  there  never  was  such  a time  did  you  ever  try  running  away 
from  home?  What  was  it  like?  What  were  your  impressions?  Were  you 
frightened? 
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Activity  4:  Another  Look  at  the  Essay 


In  Section  2 of  this  module  you  were  introduced  briefly  to  the  analytical  essay  and 
looked  particularly  closely  at  the  introduction.  In  this  activity  you’ll  get  more 
practice  in  essay  writing. 

As  you  recall,  it  was  pointed  out  in  Section  2 that  there  isn’t  one  single  way  to  put 
together  an  essay,  but  that  there  is  a traditional  structure  that  students  can  use  to  help 
ensure  that  their  essays  are  well  organized,  clear,  and  logical.  Many  good  essay 
writers  begin  with  this  structure  and  then  branch  out  into  more  creative  styles  as  their 
competence  improves  - just  as  people  learning  to  play  the  piano  first  work  on  scales 
and  tightly  structured  pieces,  and  then  begin  to  interpret  and  improvise  as  they 
become  more  skillful. 

If  your  writing  ability  has  already  developed  to  the  point  where  you  feel  confident 
enough  to  improvise,  the  material  that  follows  won’t  have  a great  deal  to  teach  you. 
However,  if  you’re  just  developing  your  essay-writing  skills,  it  should  be  very 
helpful. 

The  Traditional  Introduction 

The  most  important  paragraph  of  your  essay  is  the  first  one,  your  introduction.  It 
usually  states  your  thesis  and  introduces  the  points  you’ll  make  to  support  it.  In  other 
words  it  tells  your  reader  the  main  purpose  of  your  essay. 

The  first  sentence  of  your  introduction  names  the  writer  and  the  piece  of  literature 
you’re  examining.  It  should  also  include  your  main  idea,  or  thesis. 

The  next  few  sentences  outline  the  points  or  reasons  you  intend  to  use  to  prove  your 
thesis.  These  points  should  be  given  in  the  order  in  which  they’ll  appear  in  the  essay. 

A final  sentence  can  be  included  in  the  introduction  to  restate  the  thesis  or  to 
emphasize  its  importance. 
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Here’s  a sample  traditional  introduction  with  comments  by  a teacher: 

In  his  short  story  “The  Veldt,”  Ray  Bradbury  reveals  that  technology  threatens  to 
replace  parents. 


The  thesis,  or  main  idea, 
is  found  in  the  first 
sentence  of  this  student’s 
introduction. 


FirsL  he  shows  that  the  parents  feel  unnecessary  in  their  home  and  to  their  children. 


Note  how  this  student 
uses  the  word  “First” 
which  acts  as  a transition, 
letting  the  reader  know 
that  this  is  her  first  point. 
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In  addition,  the  children  indicate  how  attached  they  are  to  the  mechanical  nursery 
and  its  entertainment. 


Finally,  Bradbury  demonstrates  that  children  may  resort  to  violence  and  lies  to 
protect  the  technology  that  comforts  them.  Bradbury’s  story  indicates  clearly  and 
vividly  the  dangers  of  technology  to  the  family  unit. 


English  10 


The  importance  of  the  introduction  cannot  be  overstated.  If  it’s  clear  and  well 
written,  it’s  more  likely  that  you’ll  be  able  to  follow  up  with  an  organized,  logical 
essay. 
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Ms.  Grofowski,  I think  I can  recognize  a 
good  fradifionai  introduction  now 
when  i see  one,  but  writing  one  gives 
me  reai  probiems.  i read  the  story,  i 
iook  at  the  topic.  But  I just  can 't  write 
an  introduction  iike  the  one  you 
showed  us.  Where  does  that  thesis 
thing  come  from?  How  do  i get  these 
points  or  ideas? 


Those  are  very  good  questions, 
George.  There's  work  to  be  done 
before  writing  a good  introduction 
comes  naturaiiy.  it  doesn 't just 
happen. 

V 


Preparing  to  Write  an  Introduction 

If  you’ve  been  given  an  essay  assignment,  read  it  carefully.  Be  sure  you  understand 
what  the  topic  is  about  and  what’s  being  asked  of  you.  Sometimes  the  topic  will 
practically  give  you  your  thesis  or  main  idea.  For  example,  one  topic  could  read, 
“Prove  that  Ray  Bradbury  distrusts  the  increasing  role  of  technology  in  the  lives  of 
children.”  You  can  easily  reword  the  topic  to  come  up  with  your  thesis:  In  his  story 
“The  Veldt,”  Ray  Bradbury  reveals  his  suspicion  of  the  increasing  role  of  technology 
in  the  lives  of  children. 

However,  sometimes  the  topic  will  give  you  only  an  issue  and  not  necessarily  a 
specific  opinion  to  prove.  For  example,  “Discuss  Ray  Bradbury’s  view  of 
technology.”  In  this  case,  you’re  given  no  clues.  You  must  figure  out  Bradbury’s 
view  or  attitude  on  your  own.  How  do  you  do  this?  You  read  and  reread  the  story  to 
pick  up  clues  as  to  what  his  attitude  is. 
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As  you  do  these  second  and  third  readings,  look  for  examples  and  ideas  that  relate  to 
the  topic.  In  other  words,  be  sure  your  second  and  third  readings  have  a purpose  - 
that  you’re  looking  for  something:  evidence,  theme,  techniques,  or  whatever.  Don’t 
just  reread  because  you’re  supposed  to. 

As  you  reread.  Jot  down  any  ideas  that  occur  to  you  or  any  quotations  from  the  story 
that  seem  important  or  connected  to  your  topic.  At  this  stage  you’re  Just  trying  to 
gather  ideas.  This  is  some  of  the  hardest  work  you’ll  have  to  do,  the  actual  thinking. 
Be  sure  to  get  your  thinking  down  on  paper.  If  you  want,  you  can  use  your  Journal  to 
record  it. 

If  writing  is  hard  for  you  or  too  slow,  then  talk  out  loud  about  the  story  and  tape 
yourself.  You  can  even  tape  your  ideas  as  you’re  rereading  the  story.  Try  it  like  this: 

Note  to  myself.  On  page  101,  Bradbury  writes  that  the  house  feeds,  clothes,  plays, 
sings,  and  is  good  to  the  Hadley  family.  It  does  everything  for  them.  Maybe  that’s 
too  much.  What  do  they  do  for  themselves?  End  of  note. 

Ideas  will  come  to  you  and,  if  you  don’t  get  them  down  in  some  way,  they’ll  also  go. 
Don’t  lose  them! 
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When  you  have  four  or  five  good  ideas  linked  to  the  topic,  use  them  to  produce  a 
thesis  - a main  idea  that  all  the  ideas  (or  at  least  three  of  them)  support  or  prove. 
Now  you  can  begin  the  first  draft  of  your  introduction. 


Write  your  introduction  quickly.  Then  look  carefully  at  your  major  points.  Are  they 
all  introduced  with  a good  transitional  word  or  phrase  that  identifies  them  clearly  as 
points  or  reasons?  Is  each  point  connected  to  your  main  idea  or  thesis?  Is  each  point 
different  from  the  others? 

If  the  introduction  feels  okay,  move  on  to  the  body  of  the  essay.  As  you  write,  new 
ideas  may  come  to  you,  or  you  may  realize  that  one  of  your  points  isn’t  as  good  as 
you  thought  it  was.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  go  back  and  change  your  introduction;  it’s  not 
written  in  stone. 
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Now  answer  the  following  questions: 

1 .  When  you’re  given  an  essay  assignment,  what  is  the  first  thing  you  should  do? 


2.  If  an  essay  assignment  doesn’t  actually  give  you  an  opinion  to  prove,  but  rather 
asks  you  to  form  your  own  opinion  about  some  issue,  what  is  the  first  important 
thing  you  need  to  do  in  order  to  help  form  one? 


3.  When  you’re  rereading  any  story,  name  three  specific  things  you  can  look  for. 


4.  Why  should  you  write  down  or  tape  your  ideas  as  you  reread  the  story? 


5.  What’s  another  word  for  the  main  idea  of  your  essay? 


6.  Where  do  transitional  words  or  phrases  WkQ  first  of  all,  next,  second,  in  addition, 
and  finally  often  occur? 
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7.  You’ve  been  given  an  assignment  to  write  an  essay  on  this  topic: 

The  short  story  “Penny  in  the  Dust”  shows  that  the  love  between  a father  and 
son  is  not  always  a simple  matter. 

Write  a traditional  introduction  to  this  essay. 
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! Writing  the  First  Paragraph  of  the  Body 


I 


The  paragraph  that  follows  your  introduction  in  a traditionally  structured  essay  is  the 
first  body  paragraph.  In  this  paragraph  you  restate  your  first  point  or  reason  and  then 
explain  and  prove  it  with  examples,  quotations,  and  discussion.  Here’s  an  example 
that  also  includes  comments  by  a teacher: 

First  of  all,  Bradbury  reveals  how  useless  and  upset  George  and  Lydia  feel  as  parents 
and  home  owners. 


Although  they  are  both  impressed  by  the  realism  of  the  nursery,  each  seems  anxious. 
Lydia  complains,  “I  feel  like  I don’t  belong  here.  The  house  is  wife  and  mother  now 
and  nursemaid”  (Bradbury,  page  104).  She  no  longer  feels  that  she  has  any  purpose. 
Her  work  is  not  meaningful. 


Here  she  repeats  her 
point  and  uses  a 
quotation  to  prove  it. 
Then  she  discusses 
what  the  quotation 
means. 
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George  also  recognizes  his  tension  when  he  admits  that  he  has  been  smoking  too 
much.  Lydia  adds,  “You’re  beginning  to  feel  unnecessary  too”  (Bradbury,  page 
104). 


Although  they  bought  the  nursery  because  they  wanted  to  be  seen  as  good  and 
generous  parents,  they  find  out  that  they  don’t  know  what  being  a parent  is  any  more 
since  the  house  and  nursery  took  over.  Bradbury  shows  how  risky  it  is  when  parents 
buy  technology  that  may  replace  them. 
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According  to  the  traditional  structure,  each  body  paragraph  has  a similar  form  or 
pattern.  Here  it  is: 


Topic  sentence:  a sentence 
that  explicitly  states  the  main 
idea  of  a paragraph 


• The  point  to  be  proven  or  explained  is  usually  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
paragraph.  This  sentence  is  often  called  the  topic  sentence  of  the  paragraph. 
This  rule  is  flexible  however;  even  in  tightly  structured  traditional  essays,  topic 
sentences  can  occur  elsewhere  in  paragraphs. 


• The  point  may  be  stated  a second  time  in  different  words  or  linked  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  story  under  discussion. 

• A quotation  or  example  is  then  used  to  prove  the  point.  (If  a quotation  is  used, 
a page  reference  should  be  given  afterwards.  An  example,  though,  doesn’t 
need  one.) 

• The  quotation  or  example  is  explained  or  analysed  in  a sentence  or  two. 

• One  or  two  more  examples  or  quotations  are  introduced. 

• They  too  are  explained  or  analysed. 

• The  main  point  of  the  paragraph  can  be  restated,  with  reference  to  the  author’s 
purpose  or  theme. 


In  following  this  pattern  of  offering  an  example  or  a quotation,  and  then  discussing  or 
analysing  it,  you’re  essentially  saying  the  following: 


• Here’s  what  I believe,  (your  point) 

• Here’s  why  I believe  it.  (your  quotation  or  example) 

• Here’s  what  I think  it  means  and  what  I mean,  (your  discussion  of  the 
quotation  or  example) 


This  is  the  basic  logic  of  a traditional  analytical  essay. 
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Now  answer  the  following  questions: 

8.  What  vital  thing  does  the  topic  sentence  of  a body  paragraph  contain? 


9.  What  is  the  basic  pattern  of  a traditional  body  paragraph? 


10.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  include  in  your  essay  examples  and  quotations  from  the 
piece  of  literature  you’re  discussing? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  4. 
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Writing  the  Conclusion 

Your  last  paragraph  is  your  conclusion  and  its  purpose  is  quite  simple.  A conclusion 
should  round  off  your  essay  so  that  the  reader  doesn’t  feel  left  hanging.  When 
writing  a conclusion,  restate  your  thesis  or  main  idea,  but  be  sure  to  use  different 
words  than  you  used  in  the  introduction.  If  you  can,  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
issue  with  which  your  thesis  deals.  Write  as  well  and  as  vividly  as  you  can  because 
the  more  vibrantly  you’re  able  to  close  things  up,  the  more  impact  what  you’re  saying 
will  have  on  the  reader.  Sometimes  you  can  use  a quotation  from  the  story  to  sum  up 
the  issue  effectively.  Please  note  that  your  conclusion  doesn’t  have  to  be  long;  two 
or  three  sentences  are  usually  enough.  Here’s  a sample: 

Ray  Bradbury  clearly  shows  the  peril  of  too  much  technology  in  family  life.  Parents 
who  use  gifts  of  toys  and  gadgets  to  express  their  love  for  their  children  may  find 
themselves  replaced  by  those  very  gadgets.  George  and  Lydia  Hadley  learn  too  late 
that  money  - and  the  things  that  money  can  buy  - cannot  buy  the  love  of  children. 

Money  and  gifts  may,  ironically,  buy  their  hatred. 

Warning:  In  your  conclusion,  there’s  no  need  to  state  that  the  writer  or  the  story  was 
“really  good,  the  best  I’ve  ever  read.”  A formal  essay  or  critical  response  to  a piece 
of  literature  is  not  a book  report.  Don’t  try  to  sell  the  story;  simply  discuss  the  issue 
your  essay  topic  raises. 

Answer  the  following  question: 

1 1 . What  is  the  main  purpose  of  a concluding  paragraph? 


Compare  your  response  to  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  4. 
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If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you 
understand  the  concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help 

Join  Ms.  Grotowski  and  her  students  for  a quick  run-through  of  everything  you’ve 
learned  in  this  section. 

Ms.  Grotowski:  What  are  the  two  main  areas  of  experimentation  in  writing? 
Tanya:  Content  (what  the  story’s  about)  and  presentation  (how  the  story’s  told). 
Ms.  Grotowski:  What  are  the  three  types  of  irony? 

Raymond:  Verbal,  dramatic,  and  situational. 

Ms.  Grotowski:  What  is  verbal  irony? 

Krishnie:  You  say  one  thing  but  you  really  mean  the  opposite. 
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Ms.  Grotowski:  What  is  dramatic  irony? 

Alana:  When  you,  the  reader,  know  more  about  a situation  in  a story  than  a 
character  does,  and  that  character  is  about  to  do  something  that  won’t  end  up  the  way 
he  or  she  expects. 

Ms.  Grotowski:  What  is  situational  irony? 

Phil:  When  events  in  a story  turn  out  differently  than  at  first  expected,  proving  that 
life  is  surprising  and  complex. 

Ms.  Grotowski:  What  is  the  sentence  of  a body  paragraph  that  contains  the  main 
idea  called? 


Marie:  Topic  sentence. 

Ms.  Grotowski:  What  else  appears  in  a body  paragraph? 
George:  Quotations  and  examples  from  the  story. 


Ms.  Grotowski:  Why? 

Kristan:  To  prove  your  main  point. 

Ms.  Grotowski:  What  do  you  do  with  quotations  and  examples? 

Sam:  You  discuss  and  explain  why  they  prove  your  point. 

Ms.  Grotowski:  What  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  concluding  paragraph? 

Shannon:  To  restate  the  thesis  or  main  idea  of  your  essay  and  finish  your  essay  on  a 
strong,  convincing  note. 
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Now  answer  the  questions  that  follow: 

1 .  If  a writer  writes  about  the  consequences  of  instantaneous  travel  around  the 
world,  what  is  this  writer  experimenting  with? 


2.  If,  in  a short  story,  a writer  starts  with  the  last  event  first  and  moves  backwards  to 
the  first  event,  thereby  reversing  the  usual  order  of  things,  what  is  this  writer 
experimenting  with? 


3.  After  many  difficulties  and  hardships,  a character  in  a story  marries  the  man  she 
loves.  However,  after  a month  of  marriage  she  realizes,  to  the  reader’s  surprise, 
that  she  has  made  a terrible  mistake  - this  is  not  what  she  wants.  What  kind  of 
irony  does  this  story  contain? 


4.  You  show  up  at  work  one  day  after  being  kept  up  all  night  by  a neighbour’s 
party.  Not  only  that,  your  shower  wasn’t  working  and  it’s  a hot  day.  You’ve  just 
caught  a cold.  You’re  tired,  dirty,  smelly,  and  sick.  A co-worker  says:  “My, 
don’t  we  look  nice  today.”  What  kind  of  irony  is  found  in  this  comment? 
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5.  A character  named  Pierre  is  persuaded  by  an  old  school  chum  to  participate  in  a 
bank  robbery.  Earlier  in  the  story  the  author  reveals  that  the  old  friend  intends  to 
. use  Pierre  as  a fall  guy  - to  set  him  up  to  be  caught  by  the  police.  When  Pierre 

, agrees  to  help  with  the  heist,  what  kind  of  irony  is  present? 


6.  What  follows  is  an  example  of  a poorly  written  body  paragraph  in  a traditionally 
structured  essay.  List  three  essential  ingredients  of  a good  body  paragraph  that 
are  missing  here. 

Pierre  jumps  into  the  car  and  speeds  off.  He  thinks  he  has  done  his  friend  a 
favour,  but  he  doesn’t  know  he’s  been  set  up.  The  author  is  being  very  ironic 
here.  He’s  trying  to  prove  a point  about  friendship,  and  he  does  a very  good  job 
of  proving  it. 


7.  Watch  television  to  find  two  music  videos.  One  must  be  a straightforward,  fairly 
traditional  music  video.  The  other  must  seem  experimental  or  somehow  unusual. 
Describe  them  in  detail  and  explain  why  one  is  traditional  and  one  is 
experimental.  You  can  also  do  this  exercise  with  television  or  magazine 
advertisements. 


(There  is  more  room  for  your  answer  on  the  next  page.) 
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Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Extra  Help. 
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Enrichment 

1.  Read  the  strange  and  puzzling  short  story  “Twins”  by  Eric  McCormack.  Then 
answer  the  questions  that  follow. 


Twins 


People  swarm  from  north  and  south, 
abandon  the  rituals  of  Saturday  afternoon 
shopping  expeditions  and  ball-game 
attendances,  in  favour  of  him.  One  thing: 
no  children.  He  demands  no  admission 
fee,  so  he  is  entitled  to  say  “No  children.” 
(“Say”  won’t  do.  Even  that  woman,  his 
mother,  the  crutch  on  which  he  has  limped 
his  eighteen  years,  can  never  be  sure  of 
what  he  “says.”  He,  therefore,  writes. 
And  has  written,  with  his  right  hand,  and 


with  his  left  hand,  “NO  CHILDREN.”) 

For  children  are  always  the  enemy:  they 
suspect  something,  frown  at  him,  tire  of 
his  performances,  spoil  everything.  (As 
for  dogs,  they  are  wary  too  when  they  see 
him  out  walking.  They  sheath  their  tails. 
They  slink  growling  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road.)  But,  ah!  The  adults!  The 
benches  of  the  old  church  hall  sag  under 
the  weight  of  their  veneration.  His 
devotees.  How  they  admire  him,  how 
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they  nod  their  approval  of  his  enigmatic 
sermons.  He  bestows  upon  them  tears 
perhaps  of  gratitude,  howls  perhaps  of 
execration.  Either  way,  his  votaries  (the 
tall  man  with  the  blue  eyes  sits  among 
them)  are  content. 

The  name  of  the  one  they  come  to  hear? 
Malachi.  That,  at  least,  is  sure.  He  has  a 
sickness  (is  there  a name  for  it?).  His 
sickness  attracts  them.  He  is  the  one  who 
speaks  with  two  voices,  two  different 
voices,  at  the  same  time.  One  of  the 
voices  trolls  smoothly  from  the  right  side 
of  his  mouth.  The  other  crackles  from  the 
left  corner.  How  memorable,  how 
remarkable,  the  sound  of  those  two  voices 
emanating  from  that  one  flexible  mouth. 

Is  his  affliction,  then,  a miracle?  No 
matter,  it  certainly  complicates  his  life.  It 
might  be  easier  to  bear  if  the  two  voices 
would  speak  in  turns.  But  whenever  he 
wants  to  say  something,  both  voices  chime 
in,  overlap,  each  using  an  exactly  equal 
number  of  syllables.  Without  euphony. 
There  is  discord  in  the  sounds,  there  is 
dissent  in  the  things  said.  What  allures  is 
the  eeriness  of  it.  The  right-side  voice 
thanks  the  tall  man  with  the  blue  eyes  for 
a gift  he  has  brought: 

“Thanks  a lot.” 

But  the  left-side  voice  remarks 
simultaneously: 

“You’re  a fool.” 

(Or  is  it  vice-versa?  Often  it  is  hard  to 
tell.)  The  hearing  isa  difficultexperience. 
Words  sometimes  twine  together,  like  this 


“t 


h 


a 


t 


re  0 0 

o u a f 1 

y” 

_braided  like  two  snakes.  Or  a discrepancy 
in  timing  produces  a long,  alien  word: 
“thyaounksreaalfoolot."  Leaving  the 
hearer  to  rummage  among  fragments  of 
words,  palimpsests  of  phrases.  Did  he 
hear,  “you ’re  a lot,”  “thanks  a fool,”  “yanks 
a lot,”  “thou ’re  a fool?” 

A disease  of  words.  When  Malachi 


was  a child,  nobody  was  willing  to 
diagnose  his  problem.  No  father  to  turn 
to.  His  mother  never  revealed  who  fathered 
him  in  the  bed  of  her  clapboard  house, 
imitation  brick,  a mile  north  of  town. 
Malachi  squirmed  out  of  the  womb,  purple. 
Let  loose  his  inhuman  shrieks.  It  was 
presumed  his  brain  was  not  right 

See  him  at  the  age  of  ten.  A boy  unable 
to  cope  with  anything  scholastic.  No  one 
understands  his  noises,  the  drooling,  the 
maddening  grunts.  Then,  lying  on  the 
floor  on  a Sunday  morning  in  June,  in  his 
mother’s  presence,  tiger  stripes  of  sun 
through  the  shutters  on  his  prone  body,  he 
who  has  never  written  a word,  picks  up 
two  pencils,  one  in  each  hand,  and  writes 
two  messages  simultaneously  on  a sheet 
of  paper.  With  his  right  hand,  a neat  firm 
line: 

“Help  me.  Mother.” 

With  his  left  hand  a scrawl: 

“Leave  me  alone.” 

She  stares  at  the  paper,  squints  at  his 
mouth,  understands  at  last. 

The  why  of  it?  How  can  such  a thing 
have  happened  to  her  son?  S he  expounds 
her  theory  to  the  tall  man.  (He  has  blue 
eyes,  fine  lines  web  the  comers.)  Malachi, 
she  says,  is  meantto be  twins,  butsomehow 
the  division  has  not  occurred,  and  he  has 
been  bom,  two  people  condemned  to  one 
body.  Reverse  Siamese  twins.  When  she 
speaks  of  her  theory  in  Malachi’spresence, 
his  face  seems  to  confirm  it  The  right  side 
blooms  smooth,  an  innocent  boy’s.  The 
left  side  shimmers  with  defiance.  His 
head  becomes  unsteady,  wobbles  like  an 
erratic  planet  with  orbiting  satellite  eyes. 

The  German  pastor  is  the  force  behind 
the  audiences.  He  has  spoken  at  some 
length  to  the  tall  man  with  the  unflinching 
blue  eyes.  The  pastor  suggests  to  the 
mother  that  it  will  be  good  for  the  boy’s 
confidence  to  exhibit  himself.  Is  the  pastor 
concerned  about  therapy  or  theology?  Is 
he  convinced  that  ultimately  one  voice  or 
the  other  will  prevail  in  open  combat?  Is 
he  enthusiastic  because  he  himself  marvels 
at  the  sight?  (Understands  something?) 
He  never  misses  an  audience,  sits  rapt. 
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engrossed  in  the  turmoil  in  the  face,  the 
voice,  of  Malachi. 

A sudden  change.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  year,  tranquility.  The  harsh 
voice  silent,  the  soft  voice  alone  emerges 
from  the  twisted  mouth,  unencumbered. 
The  left  side  of  the  mouth  still  curls,  the 
left  cheek  still  twitches,  the  left  eye  still 
glares.  People  still  cringe  ready  for  the 
snarl.  But  they  wait  in  pain.  And  Malachi 
appears  one  morning  wearing  a black 
cloth  patch  over  the  left  side  of  his  face.  A 
black  triangle. 

They  ask  him,  “What  has  happened  to 
your  other  voice?” 

He  seems  surprised  at  the  question,  as 
though  unaware  of  the  years  of  sU'uggle. 
Soon,  no  one  asks  him  any  more,  everyone 
becomes  used  to  his  masked  face.  They 
admire  it,  a portentous  half  moon.  Malachi 
is  a kind-hearted  boy.  His  long  illness  is 
forgotten. 

Three  years  later,  he  dies.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  is  sucked  into  the  spirals 
of  the  river  on  a dark  night.  The  verdict  at 
the  inquest:  death  by  accident.  The 
pathologist  does  not  fail  to  take  note  of 
Malachi ’s  remarkable  tongue,  wide  as 
two  normal  tongues,  linked  by  a membrane 
of  skin.  It  must  have  made  breathing 
difficultin  those  final  moments.  Malachi’s 
mother  attends  the  inquest,  too  distraught 
to  be  called  as  a witness.  Afterwards,  in 
the  carpark,  the  tall  man  catches  up  to  her. 
He  is  about  her  age.  (He  has  blue  eyes. 
Fine  lines  web  the  comers.)  He  is  silent. 
Tlte  sun  beats  down,  mid-July,  a day  that 
ridicules  mourning.  She  is  still  a woman 
of  some  beauty. 

“It  would  have  happened  long  ago,” 
she  says,  “but  for  a pact.  Three  years  ago 
I made  them  agree  to  it.  One  voice  was  to 
be  in  command  all  day,  then  after  dark  the 
other  would  take  over.  They  just  shifted 
the  patch.  But  the  girl  drove  them  against 
each  other  again.  They  were  jealous  over 
her.  They  couldn’t  share  her  any  longer. 
They  needed  to  fight  it  out.  But  there  was 
only  the  one  body  to  hurt.” 

She  can  no  longer  control  herself.  She 
sobs,  and  begs  the  man  to  leave  her  alone. 


A neighbour  takes  her  by  the  arm  to  a 
waiting  car.  The  man  with  blue  eyes 
watches  her  go.  He  knows  what  must  be 
done. 

He  drives  to  where  the  girl  lives,  a 
country  motel,  a run-down  place,  peeling 
green  paint.  She  greets  him  solemnly, 
invites  him  up  to  her  room.  A lank-haired 
girl,  not  beautiful.  He  savours  her  quiet 
voice. 

“He  was  a good  friend  to  me,”  telling  of 
Malachi.  “I  could  tmst  him.  On  sunny 
days,  we  just  sat  by  the  river  and  talked. 
He  said  everything  was  under  control.  I 
was  not  to  worry  about  his  moods  at  night. 
I told  him  I liked  him  just  as  much  at  night 
when  he  switched  the  patch  and  changed 
his  voice.  At  night,  he  would  drink  and 
drink,  and  make  love.  I told  him  how 
much  I loved  the  feel  of  his  tongue  on  my 
body.  I suppose  he  didn’t  believe  me.” 

She  asks  the  man  with  the  blue  eyes  to 
wait  with  her  for  a while.  He  stays, 
consoles  her.  It  is  dark  when  he  leaves. 

Ten  years  have  passed.  I am  on  an 
assignment  to  this  country  town.  It  is  a 
pleasant  summer’s  morning  with, 
strangely,  an  arc  of  moon  still  visible  in 
the  bright  sky  like  a single  heelprint  on 
glare  ice.  I am  here  to  observe  two  children. 
They  are  twins,  I am  told.  I am  a little 
afraid  of  what  I may  find.  I have  a fear  of 
children. 

They  don’t  look  especially  alike.  One 
is  fair,  composed,  the  other  dark  and 
fidgety.  They  are  ten  years  old.  They 
speak  in  a babble  no  one  has  been  able  to 
understand.  Aside  from  themselves,  that 
is,  for  they  seem  to  understand  each  other. 

I am  here  with  the  other  observers 
because  of  a curious  development.  The 
twins  have  discovered  how  to 
communicate  with  the  world.  When  they 
wish  to  be  understood  by  others,  we  are 
told,  they  join  hands  and  speak  in  unison. 
The  sounds  blend  together  and  produce 
words  that  are  intelligible. 

The  twins  do  not  seem  happy  to  meet 
our  group  of  linguists,  philologists, 
semanticists,  etymologists,  cynics, 
believers.  Amongst  us,  the  tall  man  with 
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blue  eyes.  Fine  lines  web  the  comers.  He 
seems  anxious. 

At  length  the  boys’  mother,  who  has 
not  changed  much  over  the  years,  asks 
them  to  speak  to  us.  They  hesitate,  resolve 
to  please  her.  They  join  hands.  The  two 
solo  voices  that,  separately,  are 
incomprehensible  to  the  audience,  blend 
together  in  a curious  duet: 

“Please  help  us.  Father,”  they  cry. 

This  evokes  great  delight  on  the  part  of 
the  other  observers.  They  demand  more. 
But  the  two  little  boys  stand  firm,  hand- 


in-hand.  They  look  directly  at  me.  They 
repeat,  for  me,  their  shy,  angry  chant: 

“Please  help  us.  Father,”  they  plead. 

They  are  staring  directly  at  the  man 
with  blue  eyes.  He  glances  around 
fearfully,  understands  that  the  boys  are 
making  theirappeal  only  to  him.  He  looks 
at  me  in  desperation.  He  can  no  longer 
refuse  to  acknowledge  me.  1,  for  my  part, 
am  ready  to  acknowledge  him.  I try  to 
control  my  terror.  I extend  my  hand  to 
him.  I find  I am  alone.  Alone,  for  the  first 
time,  with  my  children.' 


a.  The  man  with  the  blue  eyes  appears  throughout  the  story.  Who  is  he? 


b.  What  is  Malachi’s  burden  or  problem? 


c.  How  is  his  problem  solved  for  a time? 


' Penguin  Books  for  the  story  “Twins”  by  Eric  McCormack  in  Inspecting  the  Vaults,  1987.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  Penguin  Books. 
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d.  In  the  last  part  of  the  story,  a first-person  narrator  suddenly  refers  to  himself: 
“I  am  on  an  assignment  to  this  country  town.”  Who  is  the  narrator  and  what 
is  his  connection  to  the  man  with  the  blue  eyes  and  the  twin  boys? 


e.  Do  either  Part  A or  Part  B. 

Part  A 

Do  you  think  “Twins”  is  an  experimental  story?  If  so,  in  the  space  provided 
list  as  many  nontraditional  things  about  it  as  you  can. 

PartB 

Find  one  other  person,  or  several  other  people,  who  have  read  “Twins.” 
Form  two  teams.  Each  team  (whether  composed  of  one  person  or  several) 
must  try  to  find  as  many  experimental  aspects  of  “Twins”  (whether  in 
content  or  presentation)  as  it  can.  Write  down  all  the  points  you  make  and 
number  them.  The  team  with  the  longest  list  wins. 
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2.  If  you  can  obtain  of  it  from  a library  or  video  store,  watch  the  half-hour  videotape 
version  of  “The  Veldt,”  produced  as  an  episode  of  the  Ray  Bradbury  Theatre. 
Then  answer  the  questions  that  follow: 

a.  When  people  read  a story,  they  create  pictures  in  their  heads  of  what  they 
think  the  characters  and  the  setting  look  like.  Later,  if  they  see  a movie 
version  of  the  same  story,  they’re  sometimes  disappointed  in  the  visual 
interpretation  the  movie  offers. 

Were  you  at  all  disappointed  in  this  way  when  you  watched  the  videotape? 

Or  did  you  find  that  the  movie  version  had  a greater  impact  on  you  than  the 
story?  Explain  your  answer. 
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b.  Did  you  find  that  the  movie  version  of  “The  Veldt”  made  as  strong  or  clear  a 
statement  on  parenting  as  the  original  story  did?  Explain  why  or  why  not. 


c.  No  doubt  the  movie  adaptation  of  “The  Veldt”  is  remarkably  faithful  to  the 
original  story  because  Ray  Bradbury  actually  helped  produce  it.  In  the  final 
analysis,  which  one  do  you  prefer?  Give  reasons. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Enrichment. 
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= JOURNAL  

In  your  Journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas  related  to  the  story  “Twins.” 


The  writer  Eric  McCormack  may  be  describing  through  his  story,  and  the 
character  Malachi  in  particular,  the  struggle  that  many  ordinary  people  have 
within  themselves  between  different  aspects  of  their  personalities.  Think 
about  yourself  for  a moment.  Are  you  always  the  same?  Do  you  ever  feel 
that  you’re  quite  different  inside  from  the  way  people  think  you  are?  Try  to 
remember  a time  when  you  acted  or  wanted  to  act  very  differently  from  the 
way  people  expected  you  to  act  or  from  your  usual  behaviour.  Write  this 
story  down  in  your  Journal. 


Conclusion 

In  this  section  you’ve  been  introduced  to  some  of  the  ways  in  which  writers 
experiment  with  different  approaches  to  writing  stories;  they  can  experiment  in 
content  or  in  presentation.  As  well,  you’ve  learned  how  to  identify  the  different 
types  of  irony:  verbal,  dramatic,  and  situational.  Finally,  you’ve  gained  a deeper 
understanding  of  how  to  prepare  for  and  write  a formal  essay. 


= ASSIGNMENT  — 

In  your  Assignment  Booklet  complete  the  assignment(s)  for  this  section. 
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MODULE  SUMMARY 

This  module  was  designed  to  introduce  you  to  the  pleasure  of  reading  short  stories 
and  to  give  you  an  awareness  of  the  writer’s  craft.  You’ve  been  given  the  ! 

opportunity  to  practise  writing  your  own  stories.  You’ve  also  learned  that  stories 
may  be  escapist  or  interpretive  in  purpose.  Through  your  own  stories  and  others,  i 
you’ve  explored  the  various  elements  of  fiction  such  as  character,  plot,  point  of  view,  j 
setting,  mood,  theme,  irony,  and  figurative  language.  To  deepen  your  response  to  i 
literature  you  were  asked  to  record  your  impressions  of  these  stories  in  your  Journal,  i 
After  examining  the  relationship  of  stories  to  your  own  life,  you’ve  gone  on  to  ! 

develop  the  ability  to  respond  critically  to  stories  through  the  formal  essay.  You  | 
were  introduced  to  one  method  of  how  to  write  a formal  essay  and  how  to  organize 
your  thoughts  into  a logical,  coherent  whole.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  module  your 
writing  and  reading  skills,  in  both  formal  and  informal  situations,  should  have  gained 
sophistication  and  subtlety. 


= FINAL  MODULE  ASSIGNMENT  v-  , 

In  your  Assignment  Booklet  complete  the  final  module  assignment  for  this 
module. 
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Glossary 


Anthology 

a collection  of  literary  works 

Atmosphere 

the  mood  of  a piece  of  literature 

Climax 

the  high  point,  most  exciting  point,  and/or  the  turning 
point  of  a story 

Content 

in  literature,  the  subject  matter  of  a piece  of  writing 

Dramatic  irony 

a form  of  irony  in  which  there  is  a difference  between 
what  the  audience  knows  to  be  true  and  what  a character 
believes  to  be  true 

Dynamic  character 

a character  who  changes  or  develops  over  the  course  of  a 
story 

Escape  fiction 

stories  intended  chiefly  to  entertain,  providing  little  or  no 
insight,  and  usually  emphasizing  plot  and  action 

Essay 

an  organized  composition  that  develops  a thesis,  or 
position,  on  a given  subject  - often  in  a personal  way 

Exposition 

background  information  in  a story 

Falling  action 

the  events  that  follow  a story’s  climax 

Figurative  language 

language  that  uses  figures  of  speech  like  similes  and 
metaphors  to  achieve  a special  effect 

First-person  point  of  view 

a type  of  narration  in  which  a character  tells  his  or  her  own 
story 

Genre 

a particular  category  of  literature  characterized  by  its  form, 
content,  or  style;  for  example,  poetry,  fairy  tales,  novels 

Image/imagery 

words  used  to  “paint”  pictures  or  create  sensations  for  the 
audience 

Interpretive  fiction 

stories  intended  both  to  delight  and  to  offer  some  insight 
into  human  nature  or  society;  they  tend  to  offer  a complex 
view  of  life  rather  than  one  which  is  simple  or  predictable 

Irony 

a discrepancy  in  meaning  between  what  is  and  what  was 
expected 
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Metaphor 

Mood 

Narrative  perspective 

Narrative  point  of  view 
Objective  point  of  view 

Omniscient  point  of  view 

Plot 

Presentation 
Quotation 
Realistic  character 

Resolution 

Rising  action 

Setting 

Simile 

Situational  irony 

Static  character 
Stereotypical  character 


• a comparison  between  two  unlike  things  without  using 
words  such  as  like  and  as 

• the  pervading  impression  or  feeling  produced  in  the  reader 
by  a piece  of  literature 

• the  viewpoint,  outlook,  or  attitude  from  which  a story  is 
told 

• narrative  perspective 

• a type  of  narration  in  which  the  narrator  simply  records 
sights  and  sounds 

• a type  of  narration  that  relates  any  or  all  actions, 
thoughts,  and  feelings  of  characters 

• the  sequence  of  actions  in  a story;  the  events  that  occur 

• the  way  in  which  a work  of  literature  is  written 

• the  exact  words  spoken  or  written  by  a person 

• a character  who  seems  as  complex,  consistent,  and 
surprising  as  a real  person 

• the  working  out  of  a story’s  tensions  and  problems  after 
the  climax 

• the  events  that  occur  before  a story’s  climax 

• the  time,  place,  and  situation  in  a work  of  fiction 

• a comparison  between  two  unlike  things  using  the  words 
like  or  as 

• a form  of  irony  in  which  what  happens  differs  from  what 
was  expected  by  both  the  audience  and  characters  in  a 
piece  of  literature 

• a character  who  does  not  change  over  the  course  of  a story 

• a character  type  - an  oversimplified  but  easily  recognized 
human  type 
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Stream  of  consciousness 

• the  technique  of  offering  a flowing  stream  of  a character’s 
thoughts,  feelings,  sense  impressions,  and  memories 

Symbol 

• an  object,  person,  or  event  that  has  a meaning  greater  than 
its  literal  meaning 

Theme 

• the  central  idea  or  insight  about  life  that  emerges  from  a 
piece  of  literature 

Thesis 

• a writer’s  main  argument;  the  point  the  writer  wants  to 
make 

Topic  sentence 

• a sentence  that  explicitly  states  the  main  idea  of  a 
paragraph 

Verbal  irony 

• a form  of  irony  in  which  the  implicit  meaning  of  a speaker 
differs  from  the  stated  meaning 
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Suggested  Answers 
Section  1 : Activity  1 
Journal  Response 

2.  You  may  have  experienced  some  difficulty  starting  your  story.  Beginnings  are  often 
the  hardest  parts  to  write.  If  so,  here  are  a few  suggestions: 

Start  off  by  describing  something  concrete  - the  shoreline,  perhaps,  or  the  water. 

Begin  with  the  person’s  first  thought,  for  example,  “Why  am  I here?’’  or  “What  a 
lovely  spot!’’  Just  keep  writing  the  person’s  thoughts  down  until  you  discover  a 
reason  as  to  why  she  is  where  she  is. 

Write  an  informal  letter  to  a good  friend  about  having  to  make  a story  out  of  this 
photograph  or,  just  as  easily,  talk  to  someone  about  the  assignment  or  the  picture. 
Here’s  a sample  of  what  you  might  write: 

There’s  this  photograph,  see,  of  this  woman  alone  by  the  water,  and  I’m  supposed  to 
write  a story  about  it.  I don’t  know  why  she’s  there.  Maybe  she  got  chased  there  by 
a bear  or  something.  Ha,  ha. 

Work  with  whatever  comes  into  your  mind;  don’t  judge  yourself  If  a bear  chased 
the  woman  down  to  the  water,  write  about  that  bear. 

Finally,  if  you’re  still  blank,  give  yourself  a five-minute  time  limit  and  simply  start 
writing  about  the  picture  as  fast  as  you  can.  Don’t  think  about  it;  just  write 
continuously  for  the  five  minutes  without  letting  your  pen  stop  or  leave  the  page. 
When  the  time’s  up,  stop  writing.  Come  back  the  next  day  and  look  at  what  you’ve 
written.  It  may  be  fine  as  it  is  or  it  may  contain  an  idea  that  you  want  to  develop 
further. 

Remember,  though,  that  your  story  can  take  any  form  or  direction.  You  don’t  even 
have  to  use  any  of  the  preceding  suggestions  if  you  don’t  want  to.  You  may  actually 
surprise  yourself  by  the  story  you  create.  It  may  take  off  on  its  own  and  still  not  be 
finished  after  a couple  of  paragraphs.  If  you  do  have  more  to  say,  don’t  let  the 
assigned  length  or  the  end  of  a page  stop  you  from  continuing  to  write. 
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1.  Answers  will,  of  course,  be  personal  here.  Here  is  a list  of  some  kinds  of  stories  you  might 
have  read: 

• adventure  stories 

• animal  stories 

• fairytales 

• thrillers 

• spy  stories 

• classics 

You  may  have  thought  of  other  types.  This  list  is  by  no  means  complete. 

2.  Answers  wiU  vary  here.  They  may  include  kinds  of  stories  from  the  above  list  as  well  as 
others. 

3.  a.  Answers  will  be  personal. 

b.  Answers  will  depend  on  the  movies  you  chose  for  the  previous  question.  Do  you  seem  to 
have  a favourite  type?  Perhaps  you  prefer  dramas,  comedies,  or  horror  movies  - just  to 
name  a few  possibilities. 

4.  a.  and  b.  One  of  the  most  challenging  things  a reader  or  viewer  can  do  is  to  explain  his  or  her 
reasons  for  disliking  a story  or  movie.  Your  response  is  always  valid;  it  is,  after  all,  what  you 
feel  and  can’t  be  denied.  However,  people  often  rely  too  heavily  on  two  adjectives  to 
describe  stories  they  dislike:  boring  and  stupid.  These  words  are  good  starting  points,  but 
you  should  go  on  to  explain  exactly  what  bored  you  or  why  the  story  was  stupid.  Was  it  the 
subject  matter  of  the  work?  the  style?  the  language?  the  characters?  the  plot?  And  if,  for 
instance,  the  characters  bored  you,  what  kind  of  character  would  have  interested  you?  By 
examining  both  your  likes  and  dislikes,  you’ll  learn  more  about  your  own  tastes. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  Did  the  people  you  interviewed  give  satisfactory  reasons? 

Section  1 : Activity  2 

1 . Answers  will  be  personal. 

2.  Here  are  some  possible  responses.  Remember  that  yours  might  differ.  The  title  “The  Sea 
Devil”  could  refer  to 

• a pirate  or  some  evil  sailor 

• some  demon,  devil,  or  terrible  creature  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 

• a ruthless  ocean  god  or  goddess 


• mysteries 

• science  fiction 

• fantasy  stories 

• romances 

• horror  stories 
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3.  Here  are  some  details  you  might  have  listed: 

• The  story  is  about  a man. 

• He  has  books  and  probably  reads  them. 

• He  lives  near  a bay  on  the  Florida  coast. 

• It’s  a night  in  late  September. 

• There’s  good  fishing  near  his  house. 

• He’s  in  his  late  twenties. 

• He  works  with  his  head,  not  his  hands. 

• He  likes  to  go  net  fishing  at  night. 

• He  likes  the  reality  that  he  finds  in  fishing,  one  that  is  missing  from  his  daily  life. 

• He  likes  to  be  the  hunter. 

4.  He  likes  the  “loneliness  and  the  labor  of  it”  (page  33).  He  likes  the  physical  feel  of  casting 
the  net.  More  importantly,  he  seems  to  like  the  primitive  reality  of  fishing,  the  hunter  in 
pursuit  of  his  prey.  His  day  job,  apparently,  doesn’t  give  him  this  simple  and  clean 
satisfaction. 

5.  He  seems  to  have  some  pity  in  his  heart  although  at  this  point  it’s  apparently  only  for 
porpoises.  He  was  compassionate  enough  to  feel  the  mother  porpoise’s  grief  for  the  loss  of 
her  baby  and  therefore  to  let  the  baby  go. 

6.  • “It  was  the  way  things  had  been  in  the  beginning.”  (page  33) 

• “The  basic  design  of  the  net  had  not  changed  in  three  thousand  years.”  (page  34) 

• “Then  he  waited,  feeling  the  tension  that  is  older  than  the  human  race,  the  fierce 
exhilaration  of  the  hunter  at  the  moment  of  ambush,  the  atavistic  desire  to  capture  and  kill 
and  ultimately  consume.”  (pages  34-5) 

• “Up  into  the  starlight,  a monstrous  survival  from  the  dawn  of  time.”  (page  36) 

There  may  be  other  quotations  in  the  story  that  refer  to  the  distant  past.  These  are  just  a few 
examples.  Gordon  may  be  setting  up  a contrast  between  the  “simple”  struggle  for  survival 
by  humans  in  the  distant  past  and  the  more  complicated,  but  less  satisfying,  work  of  the 
twentieth  century.  He  may  also  be  contrasting  the  work  of  the  body  (the  hunter  in  action) 
and  the  work  of  the  brain  (someone  who  works  at  a desk).  Early  in  the  story  the  man 
appears  to  long  for  the  simpler,  primitive  way  of  life.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  he 
likes  to  fish  alone:  so  he  can  feel  fully  and  purely  the  age-old  pleasure  of  being  a hunter. 

7.  He  suddenly  understands  how  a fish  must  feel  when  it  has  swallowed  a hook  and  is  being 
reeled  in  towards  the  fisherman’s  boat  to  its  death. 
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8.  The  faculty  that  helps  save  him  is  the  faculty  of  reason.  This  is  ironic  because  early  in  the 
story  he  doesn’t  seem  to  give  the  mind,  or  the  power  of  thought,  much  credit  and  prefers  the 
instinctive,  physical  action  of  the  body. 

9.  Apparently  he  now  sympathizes  with  the  mullet,  probably  because  he’s  thinking  of  his  own 
terror  at  being  hooked  by  the  giant  ray.  He  realizes  that  his  great  desire  to  survive  is  no 
different  than  the  mullet’s.  This  action  is  consistent  with  the  freeing  of  the  baby  porpoise. 

Section  1:  Activity  3 

1.  When  she  goes  up  to  bat.  Miss  Ralston  makes  several  points.  First  of  all,  by  her  very 
presence  she  asserts  that  girls  have  a right  on  the  baseball  diamond  and  even  a right  to  go  to 
bat  - not  just  to  play  in  the  outfield.  Second,  by  hitting  the  ball  into  the  ox  pasture,  she 
demonstrates  that  girls  can  be  as  good  as  boys  at  doing  things  like  playing  ball.  Finally,  she 
reveals  her  anger  and  frustration  with  the  actions  of  the  boys.  There  are,  however,  other 
points  that  you  may  have  thought  of. 

2.  The  changes  could  be  many.  Here  are  a few: 

• The  girls  get  to  carry  the  water  bucket. 

• The  girls  probably  return  to  playing  the  outfield  in  the  baseball  game. 

• The  girls  may  also  start  batting  and  playing  the  bases  as  well. 

• The  boys  may  finally  give  up  their  resentment  of  the  girls  and  accept  that  girls  are 
capable  of  carrying  the  bucket  and  hitting  a baseball  too. 

• Some  of  the  boys  may  not  give  up  their  resentment  and  may  think  of  other  games  to 
play  that  will  be  for  boys  only. 

• The  girls  may  continue  to  share  their  secrets  and  their  thoughts  with  each  other.  In 
addition  to  becoming  very  good  friends,  they  will  probably  stick  up  for  each  other  if 
they  ever  find  themselves  in  a threatening  situation  like  that  again. 

• The  girls  may  start  reading  the  National  Geographic  as  well  as  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
News. 

3.  While  “The  Friday  Everything  Changed”  is  an  entertaining  story,  it  lacks  some  of  the 
common  characteristics  of  true  escape  literature  - action  and  danger,  for  example.  More 
importantly,  however,  there  are  qualities  found  in  the  story  that  most  escapist  stories  lack.  It 
shows  us  a childhood  experience  in  an  isolated  community  that  enables  a group  of  girls  - and 
boys  - to  learn  something  about  themselves,  their  society,  and  values  such  as  equality, 
respect,  and  dignity.  The  reader  too  learns  something  about  human  experience.  This  clearly 
shows  that  the  story’s  emphasis  is  on  theme  rather  than  plot,  which  makes  it  interpretive. 
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4.  Themes  can  vary  greatiy  in  their  wordings  and  in  their  meanings.  Here  are  a few  suggestions: 

a.  “The  Sea  Devil” 

• Nature  and  its  creatures  are  more  challenging  and  mysterious  than  some  people  think. 

• The  greatest  faculty  of  human  beings  is  not  so  much  reason  as  the  ability  to  understand 
other  creatures  and  feel  compassion. 

• People  may  foolishly  think  they’re  superior  to  all  fish,  birds,  and  animals  because  of 
their  ability  to  think.  In  reality  human  beings  are  just  one  species  among  many  trying 
to  survive.  They  manage  to  survive  as  much  through  luck  as  through  ability. 

• Hunting  or  fishing  is  a cruel  and  serious,  if  necessary,  business.  It  is  not  to  be  played 
at. 

• The  life  of  the  primitive  hunter  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  as  simple  and  idyllic  as  the 
modem  person  might  think. 

b.  “The  Friday  Everything  Changed” 

• Power  should  be  divided  equally  between  girls  and  boys,  men  and  women.  No  single 
group  of  people  has  the  right  to  exclude  others  from  sharing  privileges  and  power. 

• Old  and  fixed  traditions  or  ways  of  doing  things  can  change  when  one  person  or  several 
people  speak  up  and  take  action  against  injustice. 

• A group  of  people,  when  threatened,  can  come  together  for  support  and  courage. 

• People  sometimes  react  with  violence  and  resentment  when  they  feel  that  something 
belonging  to  them  is  in  danger  of  being  shared  with  or  taken  away  by  others. 

• Being  courageous  is  a hard,  lonely  business. 

Follow-up  Activities 
Extra  Help 

1.  Remember  to  be  precise  when  you’re  praising  or  criticizing  a story.  In  discussing  these  story 
beginnings,  try  to  explain  what  it  was  that  caught  your  interest  or  your  dislike  - whether  it 
was  the  setting,  the  words  used,  the  characters,  the  sudden  action,  or  something  else.  You  can 
also  discuss  whether  the  story  sounds  as  if  it  will  be  mainly  escapist  or  mainly  interpretive. 
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2.  Looking  carefully  at  beginnings  and  endings  is  one  way  of  determining  whether  a show  is 
escapist  or  interpretive.  If  a show  is  escapist,  it  will  usually  try  to  catch  your  attention 
quickly  with  a great  deal  of  action  or  an  intriguing  mood.  As  well,  its  ending  will  probably 
tie  everything  up  neatly  and  predictably,  leaving  you  feeling  content.  A show  that’s  more 
interpretive  in  nature  will  often  start  slowly,  focusing  on  building  character  and  setting  the 
scene.  The  ending  will  not  be  as  tidy,  because  it  will  leave  you  with  something  to  think  about 
or  some  unanswered  questions  about  the  direction  that  the  lives  of  the  characters  will  take.  It 
may  even  trouble  you.  Interpretive  shows  leave  you  with  questions;  escapist  shows  usually 
leave  you  with  answers. 

3.  To  make  this  exercise  worthwhile,  you  must  be  as  fair  as  possible  to  both  sides  of  the 
argument.  Sometimes  a good  way  to  do  this  is  to  imagine  that  you’re  arguing  against 
someone  you  really  respect.  If  you  believe  that  “The  Sea  Devil”  is  escapist,  you  might 
pretend  that  Albert  Einstein  is  convinced  that  it’s  a highly  subtle  piece  of  interpretive  fiction. 
Then  you  may  take  the  imaginary  argument  more  seriously.  You  don’t  want  to  make  the 
mistake  of  portraying  one  of  the  speakers  as  an  idiot.  If  you  put  a lot  of  effort  into  this 
exercise,  you  may  discover  that,  halfway  through  writing  it,  you  aren’t  quite  so  sure  which 
side  you  agree  with.  If  that  happens,  you’ve  been  very  effective.  Also,  remember  that  it’s 
not  necessary  for  someone  to  actually  win  the  debate.  Both  sides  probably  have  valid  points. 

Enrichment 

1.  The  surprise  endings  that  Saki  is  famous  for  are,  surprisingly,  always  believable.  Be  sure  that 
your  ending,  though  surprising,  is  also  credible.  Having  one  of  the  men  beamed  up  by  a UFO 
or  suddenly  reveal  himself  to  be  Superman  would  be  surprising  but  unlikely  and  therefore  not 
very  effective.  Think  carefully  about  the  situation  the  two  men  are  in.  Keep  in  mind  the 
setting,  the  time  of  year,  and  the  feud  that  has  lasted  for  so  long  between  them.  Given  these 
factors,  what  could  happen?  What  or  who  might  come  along  that  would  create  an  ending  that 
is  as  ironic  and  effective  as  the  ending  with  the  wolves? 

2.  To  add  some  excitement  to  the  question-and-answer  section,  you  could  pretend  that  you’re 
playing  a game  of  trivia  or  that  you’re  on  a television  game  show.  If  you  have  four  or  five 
people,  one  person  could  be  the  moderator  while  the  others  compete  to  win  prizes  or  points. 
Needless  to  say,  a person  cannot  answer  the  questions  he  or  she  made  up.  If  you  choose  the 
game  format,  your  questions  will  probably  be  concrete  and  specific,  testing  the  memory  of 
the  others  so  it’s  a good  idea  to  follow  up  the  game  with  more  discussion. 

Section  2:  Activity  1 

1.  Here  are  some  questions  you  might  ask  yourself  in  order  to  get  started  on  your  description: 

• How  old  is  the  person? 

• Is  the  person  attractive? 

• Does  he  or  she  have  any  hobbies? 
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• What  facial  expressions  does  the  person  use? 

• How  does  this  person  dress? 

• Does  he  or  she  laugh  a lot? 

• Does  the  person  have  self-confidence? 

• Where  does  this  person  live? 

• Does  this  person  have  a positive  or  negative  attitude? 

Here  is  a description  you  can  use  as  a model: 

1 remember  this  great-aunt  of  mine.  She  was  my  father’s  aunt,  and  she  always  seemed  old.  Her 
name  was  Aunt  Nelle.  She  had  a kind  face,  with  round,  brown  eyes  full  of  compassion  and 
understanding.  I remember  one  winter  coming  in  after  delivering  my  papers  on  a terribly  cold 
day.  She  took  my  hands  in  hers,  warming  my  frozen  fingers.  From  the  first  that  I knew  her,  she 
was  always  in  pain  from  arthritis.  Even  those  warming  hands  had  gnarled  knuckles  and  fingers. 

But  she  never  complained,  even  after  breaking  her  hips  again  and  again  after  bad  falls.  She  would 
smile,  hold  my  hands,  kiss  me  on  the  cheek,  and  ask  how  1 was.  When  I would  ask  her  in  turn 
how  she  was,  she’d  say,  “Can’t  complain.”  And  she  didn’t. 

2.  and  3.  Use  the  same  advice  given  in  Question  1 for  Questions  2 and  3. 

4.  Have  you  described  your  setting  clearly?  Have  you  appealed  to  a variety  of  senses?  Do  you 
think  your  description  makes  the  setting  come  alive  for  readers? 

5.  Developing  a plot  for  your  three  characters  may  seem  difficult.  Here  are  some  suggestions: 

• Perhaps  it’s  a mystery.  Could  one  be  a murderer  and  the  other  two,  potential  victims? 

• Perhaps  one  has  some  money  or  a jewel  that  the  others  want. 

• Perhaps  one  has  a secret  (is  the  person  dying?)  that  the  others  want  to  find  out. 

• Perhaps  they’ve  been  trapped  somehow  and  must  find  a way  to  escape. 

6.  a.  Does  your  mood  fit  the  characters,  setting,  and  plot? 
b.  Here  are  a few  ideas: 

• To  create  a mood  of  tension  or  excitement,  use  short,  rapid  sentences. 

• To  create  a lazy,  relaxed  mood,  use  longer  sentences. 

• The  setting  you  choose  and  how  you  describe  it  contributes  to  the  mood;  for 
example,  a spooky  house  at  night  creates  a feeling  of  dread. 

• Describe  the  thoughts  going  on  in  your  characters’  heads.  Angry  thoughts,  for 
example,  will  create  a feeling  of  tension. 
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7.  The  version  written  from  the  objective  point  of  view  will  not  be  very  different  from  the 
information  that  is  given.  Your  version  may  vary  from  what  follows,  but  just  be  sure  that 
you  haven’t  included  any  feelings  or  thoughts  of  characters  unless  the  characters  themselves 
say  them  out  loud. 

After  Atalanta  was  bom,  her  father  took  her  to  the  mountainside  and  left  her  there.  A she- 
bear  found  her,  nursed  her  reared  her.  Atalanta  grew  up  to  be  a brave,  lively  girl.  Some 
hunters  found  her,  took  her  in,  and  taught  her  to  be  a hunter.  She  soon  became  a better 
hunter  than  they  were.  One  day  two  centaurs  charged  at  her.  Instead  of  mnning,  she  stood 
still,  drew  her  arrows,  and  killed  both  centaurs  before  they  reached  her. 

8.  The  omniscient  point  of  view  can  include  all  unspoken  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
characters.  The  narrator  can  even  speculate  about  what  may  happen.  Your  version  doesn’t 
have  to  be  as  long  as  the  sample  offered  here. 

When  Atalanta  was  bom,  her  father  was  bitterly  disappointed.  He  had  wanted  a son. 

Cursing  his  fate,  he  left  the  baby  girl  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  perish  from  the  cold.  A 
kindly  she-bear  happened  upon  the  child  and,  taking  pity  on  her,  nursed  and  reared  her. 

Atalanta  grew  up  to  be  a fearless,  energetic  girl.  She  loved  her  mother  she-bear.  The  bear 
died  one  day,  and  Atalanta’s  heart  was  full  of  grief  and  loneliness.  A few  months  later  some 
hunters  happened  upon  her  and,  seeing  her  lonely  state,  took  her  home.  There  they  fed  her, 
clothed  her,  and  taught  her  all  they  knew  about  hunting.  Soon  she  was  a better  hunter  than 
her  teachers.  One  day  two  vicious  centaurs  charged  what  they  thought  was  a helpless  young 
woman.  To  their  surprise,  she  stood  her  ground,  pulled  out  two  arrows,  and  killed  them 
both  before  they  could  retreat.  Atalanta  feared  nothing  and  no  one. 

9.  The  key  element  in  first-person  narration  is  using  first-person  pronouns,  such  as  /,  me,  my, 
and  so  forth.  Here’s  part  of  Atalanta’s  story  as  told  by  her: 

When  I was  bom,  my  father  was  disappointed  in  not  having  a son  and  so  abandoned  me  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  hoping  that  the  cold  or  the  wolves  would  kill  me.  But  Marath,  my 
she-bear,  found  me,  nursed  me,  and  raised  me,  teaching  me  all  about  nature  and  how  to  live 
on  the  earth.  When  Marath  died,  my  heart  felt  like  a heavy  stone  in  my  chest.  I could  not 
run  freely  any  more. 

10.  Answers  here  will  be  personal. 

11.  a.  Answers  will  vary. 

b.  What  differences  did  you  notice?  At  first  many  students  think  that  the  objective  point 
of  view  is  the  easiest  one,  but  they  soon  learn  that  it  can  be  very  difficult  to  convey 
exactly  what  they  want  when  all  they  can  do  is  report  objectively. 

Were  you  at  all  surprised  by  the  limitations  of  the  perspectives  you  selected? 
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Section  2:  Activity  2 

Examples  of  characters  that  cover  the  whole  range,  from  dynamic  to  static  or  realistic  to 
stereotypical,  can  be  found  in  the  two  stories  you  read  in  Section  1.  Even  though  you  may  have 
chosen  a different  story  or  movie  you  can  still  use  these  examples  to  guide  you. 

1.  The  man  in  “The  Sea  Devil’’  could  be  considered  a character  capable  of  change  insofar  as  he 
lets  the  mullet  go  and  vows  not  to  fish  any  more  alone  at  night.  However,  to  some  degree  he 
may  also  be  seen  as  a stereotype  of  the  rugged  individual.  He  is  not  named  and  may 
represent  only  an  attitude  to  nature  rather  than  being  a fully  rounded  character. 

In  the  story  “The  Friday  Everything  Changed,’’  none  of  the  characters  are  dealt  with  in  close 
detail.  Miss  Ralston  is  the  most  complex  character  and  might  be  considered  realistic.  Even 
though  she  is  admirable  throughout  the  story,  and  the  reader  knows  that  she’ll  probably  let 
the  girls  carry  the  bucket  in  the  end,  her  decision  to  go  to  bat  is  still  a surprising  strategy.  The 
boys,  with  the  exception  of  Arnold,  are  seen  only  as  selfish  bullies.  No  particular  girl  stands 
out;  initially  they  all  seem  stereotypically  timid  and  afraid.  As  a group,  however,  they  change 
by  developing  strength  and  courage  over  the  course  of  the  story. 

2.  a.  “The  Sea  Devil” 

The  setting  of  “The  Sea  Devil’’  is  an  inlet  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  The  story  takes  place 
on  a night  in  late  September.  It’s  dark,  quiet,  still,  and  hot. 

b.  “The  Friday  Everything  Changed” 

The  story  “The  Friday  Everything  Changed’’  takes  place  in  a small  town  or  rural  area, 
probably  in  the  Maritimes  since  the  author,  Anne  Hart,  grew  up  in  Nova  Scotia  and  now 
lives  in  Newfoundland.  The  main  setting  is  the  small  school  - both  in  the  classroom  and 
out  in  the  school  yard.  It’s  a simple,  old-fashioned,  one-room  rural  school. 

3.  The  events  you  choose  to  connect  to  the  various  points  in  the  plot  diagram  may  not  be  the 
same  as  the  ones  offered  here.  If  there  are  differences,  think  about  the  reasons  why. 
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a.  “The  Sea  Devil”: 


b.  “The  Friday  Everything  Changed”: 


4.  The  mood  changes  during  the  story.  It  could  be  described  as  calm  at  first,  but  then  it 
becomes  ominous  and  full  of  suspense.  As  the  man  struggles  for  his  life,  it  can  even  be 
described  as  frantic,  exciting,  or  desperate.  Other  answers  are  possible. 

5.  a.  The  point  of  view  of  “The  Sea  Devil”  could  be  called  omniscient  or  limited  omniscient. 

You  are  allowed  into  the  mind  of  the  man  and  a little  into  the  mind  of  the  porpoise.  You 
aren’t  allowed  into  the  mind  of  the  giant  ray  or  the  man’s  wife,  although  she  is  hardly  a 
significant  character. 
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b.  “The  Friday  Everything  Changed”  is  told  by  a first-person  narrator.  Although  she  rarely 
refers  to  herself  as  “I,”  she  does  refer  frequently  to  “we”  and  “us,”  the  plural  of  the  first- 
person  pronoun. 

Section  2:  Activity  3 

1.  and  2.  Answers  here  will,  of  course,  be  personal.  Were  you  surprised  at  what  you  came  up 
with  by  webbing? 

3.  Answers  wiU  vary. 

4.  a.  This  story  is  told  from  the  first-person  point  of  view,  by  Peter  himself, 
b.  The  story’s  perspective  can  be  determined  by  the  “I”  who  tells  the  story. 

5.  There  are  many  possible  images  from  the  story.  Here  are  a few: 

• “his  sure-footed  way  in  the  fields”  (page  198) 

• “I  thought  of  my  bright  penny  disappearing  forever  into  the  black  drawstring  pouch  the 
storekeeper  kept  his  money  in”  (page  198) 

• “The  lifting  smells  of  leaves  and  cut  clover  hung  still  in  the  sun.”  (page  198) 

• “The  sound  of  cowbells  came  sharp  and  hollow  from  the  cold  swamp.”  (page  199) 

• “the  hopeless  snarl  of  a fishing  line”  (page  200) 

• “drew  his  fingers  carefully  through  the  dust”  (page  200) 

6.  Answers  will  vary.  Here  are  some  possibilities: 

• “The  sun  drowsed,  like  a kitten  curled  up  on  my  shoulder"'  (page  199) 

• “The  deep  flour-fme  dust  in  the  road  puffed  about  my  bare  ankles,  warm  and  soft  as 
sleep."  (page  199) 

• “it  was  like  daylight  shredding  the  memory  of  a silly  dream."  (page  199) 

• “drew  his  fingers  carefuUy  through  the  dust,  like  a harrow"  (page  200) 

7.  Remember,  to  create  a simile  you  must  make  the  comparison  using  the  words  like  or  as.  For 
example,  “My  father’s  face  was  as  blank  as  the  wall,”  or  “Anita  poked  her  head  up  from 
behind  the  chair  like  a gopher  looking  for  buckshot.”  To  create  a metaphor,  the  comparison 
is  direct,  for  example,  “Alain  is  a tiger  in  the  ring,”  or  “Rena  was  a tornado  as  she  swept 
down  the  ice.” 
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8.  The  father  is  a slow-moving,  methodical,  serious  man  and  a hard-working,  skilled  farmer. 

He  is  not  imaginative.  Pete  seems  to  be  a shy  but  imaginative  child.  There  is  obviously  love 
between  them,  although  neither  knows  how  to  interact  with  the  other. 

9.  They  don’t  seem  to  know  how  to  communicate  easily  with  each  other.  They  are  very 
awkward  in  each  other’s  company.  They  make  each  other  uneasy  even  though  they 
obviously  both  love  and  care  for  each  other. 

10.  The  fact  that  the  father  postpones  going  out  to  the  field  reveals  his  puzzlement  and  concern 
about  the  lost  penny.  He  brings  in  an  extra  pail  of  water,  pulls  out  the  nail  in  a broken  yoke 
strap,  puts  it  back  in,  and  then  goes  into  the  shed  to  see  if  the  pigs  are  finished  eating.  None 
of  these  actions  seems  very  necessary. 

11.  He  thinks  that  Pete  was  afraid  he  would  have  been  beaten  for  losing  the  penny:  “Pete,  you 
needn’ta  hid.  I wouldn’ta  beat  you.’’  (page  200) 

12.  Pete  is  sick  at  the  thought  that  his  father  thinks  that  he  (Pete)  is  afraid  of  him.  Pete  loves  his 
father  although  he’s  never  really  told  his  father  that.  He  doesn’t  know  how  to  talk  to  or  be 
with  his  dad,  but  he  certainly  doesn’t  fear  him. 

13.  After  Pete  tells  his  father  how  he  imagined  the  penny  as  gold  to  pay  for  a mowing  machine 
and  a car  for  his  dad  so  that  he  and  his  father  could  have  driven  to  town  “laughin’  and 
talkin’  ’’  (page  201),  the  father  seems  to  realize  that  not  only  does  Pete  love  him  but  that  his 
son  desperately  wants  to  laugh  and  talk  with  him  in  a way  that  in  reality  they  seem  unable  to 
do.  The  tears  of  the  father  seem  to  be  tears  both  of  joy  and  sadness.  The  father  is  happy  to 
hear  so  plainly  that  his  son  loves  him,  but  he  may  be  sad  that  they  are  unable  to  do  much 
“laughin’  and  talkin’.’’ 

14.  The  father  probably  keeps  the  penny  as  a reminder  of  his  son’s  love.  He  would  never  have 
really  known  how  much  his  son  loved  him  if  the  boy  hadn’t  lost  that  penny. 

15.  Answers  will  vary  somewhat.  Here  are  a few  ideas: 

• The  penny  is  lost  and  found. 

• Pete  is  thought  to  be  lost  and  then  is  found  in  his  bedroom. 

• At  the  beginning  of  the  story,  the  father  has  just  died.  So,  in  a sense,  the  narrator  has 
lost  his  father.  But  he  finds  the  polished  penny  in  his  father’s  suit,  and  so  rediscovers 
his  father’s  love. 

• In  hearing  his  son’s  dreams  about  the  penny,  the  father  discovers,  or  finds,  his  son’s 
love. 
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16.  Again  there  are  several  ways  to  interpret  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  penny.  When  the 
penny  is  first  given  to  Pete,  it  is  more  than  just  a gift  from  the  father;  it  is  a small  expression 
of  his  love.  When  Pete  first  gets  the  penny,  it  is  something  new  and  shiny  that  he’s  never 
ever  had  before.  He  plans  to  spend  it  like  an  ordinary  penny.  However,  as  he  buries  and 
unburies  the  penny,  not  only  does  it  become  gold  to  him,  it  starts  to  represent  the  love  he  has 
for  his  father  and  his  longing  to  talk  and  laugh  with  him.  At  the  end  of  the  story  the  son 
realizes  how  important  the  penny  has  been  to  his  father,  how  it  probably  was  a constant 
reminder  of  his  son’s  love  for  him  and  his  own  love  for  his  son.  That’s  probably  what  the 
father  was  thinking  when  he  took  it  back  from  Pete.  The  fact  that  the  penny  is  kept  polished 
indicates  that  he  never  forgot  or  took  for  granted  the  love  of  his  son,  but  treasured  it  as  a 
special  gift.  You  may  have  some  different  ideas  or  expressed  similar  ones  in  different 
words. 

Section  2:  Activity  4 

1.  It  seems  that  A1  wants  to  make  a point.  He  probably  wants  to  show  the  two  men  that  he  isn’t 
“one  of  them,”  that  he  isn’t  simply  a careless,  lazy  shoplifter.  A1  may  also  be  proving 
something  to  himself  - that  he  can  make  a sacrifice  for  his  pride.  Taking  only  the  hammer 
reaffirms  this  point,  but  perhaps  he  also  wants  to  show  the  young  man  that  money  isn’t  the 
most  important  thing  to  him  but  rather  his  self-respect.  In  a sense,  A1  may  feel  a little 
superior  to  both  men  when,  having  refused  their  job  offer,  he  leaves  them  staring  at  the  silver 
dollar. 

2.  The  conversation  in  Ms.  Grotowski’s  classroom  which  follows  this  question  offers  a fairly 
good,  if  somewhat  lengthy,  explanation  of  why  the  story  may  be  called  “The  Parsley 
Garden.”  Read  it  if  you  haven’t  done  so  already. 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  Here  is  one  possibility  that  you  can  use  as  a model: 

It  is  clear  then,  that  A1  Condraj  is  by  no  means  a flat,  one-dimensional  character.  Rather,  he 
exemplifies  all  the  complexities  and  contradictions  of  a real,  living  person.  Proud,  stubborn, 
vengeful,  sensitive,  strong-willed  - all  these  adjectives,  and  many  more,  could  be  used  to 
describe  Al’s  personality.  And  it  is  precisely  because  of  Al’s  complex  nature  that  the  reader 
finds  him  to  be  a convincing,  believable  - and  interesting  - human  being. 

Section  2:  Follow-up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

1.  a.  The  narrative  point  of  view  in  “The  Witch”  is  most  accurately  defined  as  objective.  The 
reader  is  told  what  happens  and  what  is  said  but  nothing  more.  The  reader  is  never  really 
allowed  into  the  heads  of  the  mother,  the  elderly  man,  or  the  boy. 

b.  Because  we  are  unable  to  see  into  the  mind  of  the  elderly  man,  the  author,  Shirley 
Jackson,  keeps  his  motive  secret.  This  makes  him  seem  ominous  and  mysterious. 

Readers  can’t  be  sure  if  he’s  just  having  fun  or  whether  he’s  as  threatening  as  the  mother 
thinks  he  is. 
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2.  The  mother  is  a static  character,  a stereotype  of  the  concerned  but  inattentive  mother.  At  the 
end  of  the  story  she  tells  the  boy  yet  again  that  they’U  be  on  the  train  “Not  much  longer” 

(page  155)  which  is  exactly  the  same  thing  she  told  him  at  the  beginning.  This  indicates  that 
despite  the  incident,  she  hasn’t  changed.  As  well,  she  tries  to  dismiss  the  behaviour  of  the  old 
man  as  teasing,  and  so  doesn’t  respond  to  the  boy’s  idea  that  the  man  was  a witch. 

3.  Answers  will  vary  a great  deal.  You  might  think  that  the  climax  occurs  when  the  elderly  man 
suddenly  tells  Johnny  that  he  pinched  his  sister  until  she  was  dead.  Or  you  might  feel  it 
comes  later  when  the  man  says  he  put  his  sister’s  head  in  the  cage  where  the  bear  ate  it  all  up. 
Or  you  might  feel  it  occurs  when  the  mother  tells  the  man  to  leave.  Trust  your  response  but 
make  sure  you  can  defend  it  with  clearly  presented  reasons. 

4.  The  mother  tends  to  respond  absent-mindedly  to  the  boy  with  pat,  meaningless  phrases  like 
“Fine”  or  “Not  much  longer  now.”  She  also  corrects  Johnny  whenever  he  teUs  a fib  to  the 
elderly  man.  Finally,  she  gives  the  boy  a lollipop,  almost  like  a bribe.  She  doesn’t  seem  to 
pay  much  attention  to  Johnny,  nor  does  she  really  listen  to  him. 

The  elderly  man,  though  he  is  a bit  gruesome,  accepts  and  responds  to  whatever  the  boy  says. 
If  the  boy  says  he  is  twenty-six,  the  man  accepts  that.  The  man  talks  to  the  boy  quite  directly 
and  discusses  what  the  boy  seems  to  be  interested  in.  Johnny,  in  fact,  seems  to  like  the  old 
man  quite  a bit,  as  this  quotation  shows  us:  “He  looked  down  at  the  little  boy  and  nudged 
with  an  elbow  and  he  and  the  little  boy  laughed”  (page  155).  The  fact  that  the  boy  likes  the 
old  man  helps  make  the  story  so  ominous. 

Enrichment 

Journal  Response 

1.  Before  you  write  the  memory  down  in  your  Journal,  you  might  want  to  web  the  event 
to  see  what  details  emerge.  Try  to  make  your  story  as  vivid  and  as  concrete  as 
possible.  If  a tree  appears,  state  what  kind  of  tree  it  is.  If  a dog  appears,  remember 
whether  it’s  a beagle  or  a pit  bull.  Fill  your  story  with  detail.  Try  to  capture  what  it 
felt  like  to  be  a child  caught  up  or  tricked  by  your  imagination. 

2.  This  exercise  may  seem  easy,  but  if  you  take  it  seriously  (whether  you’re  artistic  or 
not),  you  may  be  surprised.  Be  sure  to  include  as  much  detail  and  colour  as  possible. 
Remember,  this  rug  is  full  of  terrifying  images  for  the  boy  - adders  and  cobras  and 
glowing  hot  coals.  Find  out  what  an  adder  and  a cobra  actually  look  like.  Try  to 
capture  the  nightmarish  quality  of  this  story  in  your  drawing. 
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3.  Remember  that  your  poem  should  not  have  any  regular  rhyme,  rhythm,  or  line 

structure.  Instead,  concentrate  on  creating  powerful  images  from  the  story.  Capture 
the  boy’s  terror  and  excitement  with  eloquence  and  precision.  Create  suitable 
metaphors  and  similes.  You  might  even  stumble  across  a symbol  or  two.  To  prepare 
for  writing  the  poem,  read  “The  Wish’’  several  times.  Then  you  might  want  to 
freewrite  or  web  your  impressions  as  a way  of  warming  up. 

If  writing  the  poem  becomes  a difficult  chore,  instead  of  struggling  to  chum  out  one 
good  one,  try  writing  four  bad  ones.  Write  them  quickly  as  possible,  making  them  as 
different  and  as  bad  as  you  can.  Then  put  them  aside  for  a day  and  see  what  can  be 
salvaged.  Or  maybe  a good  poem  will  suddenly  come  to  you. 

Responses  to  the  exercise  on  “The  Witch’’  will  vary  a great  deal.  However  there  are  some  basic 
things  your  response  should  contain.  To  begin  with  you  should  state  what  the  mood  you’re  trying 
to  create  is.  Be  clear  and  descriptive. 

Starting  at  the  beginning  and  working  your  way  through  to  the  end,  indicate  the  specific  things 
you’ll  do  at  specific  times.  Describe  the  exact  moments  of  the  story  in  which  you  do  something 
new  to  change  or  heighten  the  mood.  Remember  that  the  two  most  important  times  to  establish 
mood  are  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  so  make  sure  you  have  good  ideas  for  each  of  them. 

Use  a variety  of  strategies  to  create  the  mood.  Be  sure  to  include  music,  lighting,  sound  effects, 
camera  angles,  focus  (in-  and  out-of-focus  shots),  direction  of  the  actors,  background  setting,  and 
so  on. 

Section  3:  Activity  1 

1.  Answers  will  vary. 

2.  Answers  will  vary.  Were  you  surprised  at  the  unusual  subject  matter  around  which  some 
stories  and  movies  are  based? 

3.  Your  ideas  will,  of  course,  be  personal.  Maybe  you  went  on  to  develop  them  more 
thoroughly  in  Question  4? 

4.  Answers  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  ideas: 

• “The  Sea  Devil’’  could  be  written  from  the  ray’s  point  of  view  rather  than  the  man’s. 

• The  writing  could  be  done  in  stream  of  consciousness  in  order  to  capture  all  of  the 
man’s  feelings,  thoughts,  memories,  and  sensory  impressions.  This  technique  would 
capture  the  confusion  and  jumble  of  the  human  mind. 

• The  story  could  be  changed  to  include  some  unrealistic  aspects.  Elements  of  fantasy  or 
science  fiction  could  be  introduced  to  make  the  ray  more  than  an  ordinary  fish.  For 
example,  it  could  be  a creature  from  outer  space  or  a mutant  resulting  from  nuclear 
contamination. 
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5.  There  are  many  reasons.  Here  are  two  possibilities: 

• Writers  might  choose  to  write  experimental  fiction  because  they’re  bored  with  the  more 
traditional  varieties.  They  want  to  challenge  themselves  as  writers. 

• They  may  also  feel  that  traditional  ways  of  writing  don’t  capture  the  truth  or  reality  of 
human  experience.  Perhaps  a “jumble”  or  confused  presentation  of  human  experience 
is  more  realistic. 

6.  Be  sure  that  you’ve  indeed  written  in  an  experimental  way.  Try  to  include  experimentation  in 
content  as  well  as  in  technique  or  presentation.  What  kinds  of  things  did  you  do?  Did  you 
have  fun? 

Section  3:  Activity  2 

1 . On  page  101 , the  Happylife  Home  is  said  to  clothe  and  feed  the  family,  to  rock  them  to  sleep, 
to  play  with  and  sing  to  them,  and  is,  in  general,  “good  to  them”  (page  101).  Lights  come  on 
and  off  automatically.  The  house  bathes  the  children  as  well. 

2.  a.  Lydia  bolts  from  the  nursery  and  George  follows  her.  She  is  crying,  but  he  is  laughing. 

b.  Lydia  is  probably  crying  from  terror.  It  seems  that  she  believes  that  the  lions  are  real. 
Certainly  she  senses  the  hostility  or  anger  in  the  nursery  against  herself  and  George. 
George,  on  the  other  hand,  is  probably  laughing  because  he  is  startled.  It’s  like  the 
laughter  of  a person  momentarily  scared  by  a horror  movie.  Unlike  Lydia,  George 
doesn’t  believe  that  the  lions  are  real  so  to  run  from  them  is  actually  quite  funny. 

3.  She  seems  convinced  that  the  lions  and  the  African  setting  in  the  nursery  are  a direct  result  of 
the  children’s  obsession  with  Africa.  If  the  children  stop  reading  about  Africa,  perhaps  the 
scene  in  the  nursery  will  change  to  something  less  threatening. 

4.  They  both  seem  to  feel  that  the  house  and  the  nursery  have  replaced  them  as  necessary  human 
beings.  Neither  has  any  household  responsibilities  to  carry  out  any  more.  They  don’t  have  to 
cook,  clean,  or  even  bathe  the  children.  The  house  does  everything;  it  probably  even  fixes 
itself.  As  well,  it  seems  to  have  replaced  George  and  Lydia  as  parents.  The  children  spend 
almost  all  of  their  time  in  the  nursery  and  very  little,  it  seems,  with  their  parents. 

5.  The  discovery  of  the  wallet  in  the  nursery  can  be  interpreted  in  a number  of  ways.  First  of 
all,  the  wallet  could  be  symbolic  of  the  children’s  attitude  toward  George.  They  wish  he  were 
dead,  eaten  up  by  lions.  Secondly,  the  fact  that  the  wallet  has  been  chewed  and  has  saliva  and 
blood  on  it  suggests  that  the  lions  may  indeed  be  real.  Even  the  most  sophisticated  television 
screen  wouldn’t  be  able  to  chew  a wallet.  Finally,  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  children 
have  been  imagining  a scene  in  the  nursery  in  which  the  parents  are  killed  by  lions.  Did  the 
children  give  the  lions  the  wallet  so  that  they  could  pick  up  their  father’s  scent? 
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6.  They  can’t  fall  asleep  because  they  hear  two  people  screaming  from  the  nursery.  The 
screams  sound  familiar;  possibly  the  screams  are  their  children’s  - or  their  own.  It  seems  as 
if  George  and  Lydia  are  beginning  to  fear  that  the  nursery  is  actually  alive  and  is  ruled  now 
by  the  anger  and  hatred  of  Wendy  and  Peter. 

7.  As  parents,  George  and  Lydia  are  well-meaning.  They  have  given  their  children  “everything 
they  ever  wanted”  (page  108),  and  rarely,  if  ever,  have  punished  them:  “We’ve  never  lifted 
a hand”  (page  108).  Because  of  their  generosity,  you  might  regard  them  as  reasonably  good 
parents  who’ ve  tried  to  do  their  best.  The  hostility  and  violence  of  Peter  and  Wendy  may 
not  be  the  fault  of  George  and  Lydia. 

You  may  also  make  the  case  that  these  parents  have  used  toys  like  the  nursery  to  do  all  their 
parenting.  Rather  than  putting  time,  effort,  love,  and  imagination  into  bringing  up  Wendy 
and  Peter,  George  and  Lydia  have  simply  bought  toys  to  amuse  them.  In  other  words,  they 
have  failed  to  earn  the  love  and  respect  of  their  children  by  working  hard  as  parents. 

8.  Although  David  McClean  may  have  a deeper  explanation,  he  does  suggest  that  George’s 
refusal  to  let  the  children  go  to  New  York  and  his  closing  of  the  nursery  in  order  to  make  the 
children  do  their  homework  changed  the  children’s  attitude  to  George.  “Where  before  they 
had  a Santa  Claus  now  they  have  a Scrooge”  (page  111).  McClean  goes  on  to  say  that 
George  and  Lydia  have  allowed  the  house  to  replace  them  in  their  children’s  affections. 

9.  They  are  apparently  attacked  and  eaten  by  the  lions  after  Wendy  and  Peter  trap  them  in  the 
nursery. 

10.  Bradbury  may  be  trying  to  create  a deliberate  and  rather  horrific  contrast  between  the 
innocence  of  a cup  of  tea  and  the  apparent  fact  that  George  and  Lydia  lie  dead  and  are  being 
eaten  by  lions.  The  line  makes  Wendy  seem  horrible  and  perhaps  slightly  insane.  As  well, 
there  is  a hint  that  if  Mr.  McClean  stays  for  tea,  he  may  end  up  also  being  eaten  by  lions. 

1 1 . The  main  character  of  Peter  Pan  is  named,  of  course,  Peter  Pan.  The  most  important  female 
character  in  the  play  is  named  Wendy.  Wendy  and  Peter  are  also  the  names  of  the  two 
children  in  Bradbury’s  story.  “Never-Never  Land”  is  where  Peter  Pan  lives.  Children  live 
there  without  parents  and  never  have  to  grow  up. 

a.  Doubtless  Bradbury  chose  these  names  deliberately. 

b.  He  may  have  done  this  for  purposes  of  contrast.  The  original  Peter  Pan  and  Wendy 
represent  the  good  and  innocent  imagination  of  children.  The  Peter  and  Wendy  of 
Bradbury’s  story  seem  to  represent  the  dark  and  violent  side  of  the  child’s  imagination. 
The  nursery  is,  in  some  ways,  like  a dark  version  of  Never-Never  Land. 

Choosing  the  names  deliberately  leads  readers  to  make  a connection  between  Peter  Pan 
and  “The  Veldt.”  This  establishes  a huge  contrast  between  the  lively  and  good 
characters  of  Peter  Pan  and  the  vicious  Peter  and  Wendy  of  Bradbury’s  story. 
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12.  a.  Bradbury  experiments  primarily  with  content  or  subject  matter.  He  plays  with  the 
notion  that  television  could  become  real. 

b.  The  way  he  tells  his  story,  however,  is  quite  traditional.  The  characters  are  presented  in 
a typical  manner  and  act  in  fairly  predictable  ways. 

Section  3:  Activity  3 

1.  The  two  children  are  imagining  that  they’re  in  a tent  in  the  middle  of  winter  during  a blizzard. 

2.  It  seems  that  the  baby  died.  Rouga  “missed  the  baby  but  she  didn’t  feel  sick  about  it  like 
Mummy’’  (page  237).  The  death  of  the  baby  would  understandably  have  made  Rouga’ s 
mother  heartsick. 

3.  “New  Monia’’  is  the  disease  pneumonia. 

4.  a.  It  seems  ironic  that  Rouga  should  say  with  pride  that  Indians  are  special  for  New  Monia. 

She  clearly  does  not  understand  that  New  Monia  is  a serious  and  deadly  disease. 

b.  This  type  of  irony  is  dramatic  irony  since  most  readers  would  understand  better  than 
Rouga  does  how  serious  the  situation  is. 

5.  a.  The  father  probably  means  to  say  that  the  city  holds  terrible  things  - that  whatever  is 

found  in  the  city  will  not  be  good. 

b.  Rouga,  however,  thinks  her  father  means  that  the  city  contains  many  marvellous  things  - 
things  that  God  might  approve  of  or  like. 

c.  The  irony  here  is  again  dramatic  irony.  The  reader  knows  better  than  Rouga  what  her 
father  meant. 

6.  They  decide  to  go  to  the  city  to  get  jam  and  sugar  doughnuts.  They  go,  it  seems,  because 
Rouga  is  convinced  from  what  her  father  said  that  the  city  is  a good  place,  some  sort  of 
paradise. 

7.  Most  of  the  story,  including  the  ending,  depends  upon  dramatic  irony;  the  children  don’t  truly 
understand  the  way  the  world  is.  The  ending  emphasizes  the  complexity  and  cruelty  of  life. 
The  children  walk  toward  the  city  in  the  innocent  hope  of  a better  world.  Most  readers  would 
realize  how  misguided  their  heavenly  visions  of  the  city  are  and  how  dangerous  and  cruel,  in 
reality,  a big  city  would  be  towards  two  small  native  children. 

8.  The  story  can  be  called  experimental  because  it’s  told  mainly  from  the  innocent  and  slightly 
confused  perspective  of  Rouga.  Rouga  is  convinced  she  knows  more  about  the  world  than 
Arnie.  She  uses  words,  phrases,  and  ideas  from  her  parents  and  grandparents  but  fails  to 
understand  them  fully.  The  story,  thus,  seems  unusual  because  the  author  asks  her  readers  to 
enter  into  Rouga’ s mind  and  to  see  the  outside  world  through  her  childish  eyes. 
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Section  3:  Activity  4 

1.  You  should  read  the  assignment  very  carefully  so  that  you  understand  fully  what’s  being 
asked  of  you.  If  you  don’t  understand,  ask  someone  else. 

2.  You  should  read  and  reread  the  story  in  order  to  form  your  own  opinion. 

3.  Look  for  the  following: 

• evidence  in  the  form  of  examples  or  quotations 

• a theme 

• writing  techniques 

• the  writer’s  ideas 

4.  You  should  write  down  or  tape  your  ideas  so  that  you  won’t  forget  them. 

5.  Thesis  is  another  word  for  the  main  idea  of  an  essay. 

6.  They  usually  occur  at  the  beginning  of  a sentence  that  mentions  a specific  point  or  reason. 
These  transitional  words  and  phrases,  however,  can  appear  later  in  the  sentence.  They  don’t 
have  to  be  the  first  word.  For  example,  for  your  second  point  you  could  write  this: 

Bradbury  reveals,  in  addition,  that  television  can  come  between  parents  and  children. 

7.  Answers  wiU  vary  here.  Here  is  an  example  of  a traditional  introduction: 

In  his  short  story  “Penny  in  the  Dust,”  Ernest  Buckler  shows  that  the  love  between  the  father 
and  the  son  is  complicated  and  deep.  First,  both  the  father  and  the  son  find  it  hard  to 
communicate.  Second,  despite  their  difficulty  in  communicating,  each  of  them  shows  his 
concern  for  the  other  in  many  little  ways.  Finally,  the  son’s  reasons  for  hiding  in  his 
bedroom  after  losing  the  penny  and  the  father’s  decision  to  keep  the  penny  reveal  their  deep 
love  for  each  other.  This  story  demonstrates  that  the  love  between  father  and  son  may  not 
be  simple,  but  it  is  tremendously  powerful. 

8.  The  topic  sentence  of  a body  paragraph  contains  the  point  or  reason  that  will  be  proven  to  be 
true. 

9.  The  basic  pattern  of  a traditional  body  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

• You  state  your  point  or  reason. 

• You  offer  examples  or  quotations  to  prove  your  point. 

• You  explain  or  analyse  the  example  or  quotation. 

10.  Examples  and  quotations  are  essential  because  they  help  prove  that  the  main  idea  of  your 
essay  is  valid  and  reasonable.  When  you  discuss  or  analyse  them,  you  demonstrate  your 
ability  to  read  a story  in  depth  and  with  some  sensitivity. 

1 1 . The  main  purpose  of  a conclusion  is  to  restate  your  thesis.  It’s  important  to  remind  your 
reader  what  exactly  you  were  trying  to  prove. 
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Section  3:  Follow-up  Activities 
Extra  Help 

1.  Such  a writer  is  experimenting  with  content. 

2.  Such  a writer  is  experimenting  with  technique  or  presentation. 

3.  This  kind  of  irony  is  situational.  Things  turned  out  very  differently  from  what  this  woman 
and  the  reader  expected. 

4.  This  comment  contains  verbal  irony. 

5.  Dramatic  irony  is  present  in  this  example.  The  reader  knows  more  than  Pierre  does  about 
what’s  going  on. 

6.  The  missing  ingredients  are  as  follows: 

• The  paragraph  does  not  begin  with  a topic  sentence  containing  a point  or  reason. 

• The  paragraph  contains  no  quotations  and  therefore  no  discussion  of  a quotation. 

• The  writer  does  not  state  clearly  what  the  point  about  friendship  is  that  he  or  she  is 
trying  to  prove. 

7.  Some  traditional  music  videos  simply  film  the  singer  or  group  singing  the  song  and  nothing 
more.  If  the  song  has  a story,  the  traditional  music  video  will  simply  present  the  story  that  is 
contained  in  the  lyrics  of  the  song. 

Experimental  videos  tend  not  to  tell  a straightforward  story.  Often  they  will  offer  a series  of 
different  images.  The  video  might  have  a dream-like  quality  in  which  any  logic  or  logical 
sequence  is  suspended.  Many  videos  also  use  special  effects  to  make  their  points. 

Enrichment 

1.  a.  It’s  not  entirely  clear  who  he  is.  He  may  be  the  unnamed  father  of  Malachi;  he  certainly 
is  the  father  of  the  twin  boys  at  the  end.  When  the  narrator  extends  his  hand  to  the  man 
with  the  blue  eyes,  it  seems  that  the  narrator  and  the  man  with  the  blue  eyes  are  also 
twins  in  some  way. 

b.  Malachi ’s  burden  is  being  twins  encased  in  one  body.  He  is  tom  between  two  very 
different  voices,  minds,  personalities. 

c.  Malachi ’s  mother  gets  the  two  selves  to  agree  to  split  the  day  between  them.  The  gentler 
half  dominates  during  the  day;  the  harsher  half  mles  at  night.  Wearing  a mask  to  cover 
the  sleeping  half  helps. 
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d.  This  narrator  appears  to  be  the  twin  of  the  man  with  the  blue  eyes  and  somehow  father  to 
the  twin  boys  who  hold  hands,  look  directly  at  the  narrator,  and  say,  “Please  help  us. 
Father.”  Another  strange  possibility  is  that  the  narrator  and  the  man  with  the  blue  eyes 
are  one  person  with  two  personalities  like  Malachi. 

e.  Part  A 

Most  readers  would  suggest  that  “Twins”  is  experimental  for  a number  of  reasons. 

• McCormack  experiments  with  content.  The  subject  he’s  chosen  is  very  unusual 
(even  bizarre)  and,  we  assume,  fantastical.  Here  are  some  of  the  most  important 
examples: 

- Malachi,  the  main  character,  is  an  incredible  set  of  twins  captured  in  one  body 
with  a double-speaking  tongue. 

- The  whole  relationship  between  the  narrator  and  the  man  with  the  blue  eyes  is 
puzzling.  How  can  the  narrator  be  the  father  of  the  twin  boys?  How  do  the 
twin  boys  stare  directly  at  the  narrator  and  at  the  man  with  the  blue  eyes  at  the 
same  time,  as  they  seem  to  be  doing? 

- Why  are  the  twin  boys  able  to  speak  clearly  when  they  hold  hands?  What  is 
McCormack  trying  to  say? 

- Why  does  McCormack  keep  repeating  that  the  man  with  the  blue  eyes  had  fine 
lines  webbing  the  comers  of  his  eyes?  Who  knows? 

• McCormack  also  plays  with  point  of  view.  The  story  starts  out  as  if  it  were  written 
from  the  omniscient  point  of  view,  but  near  the  end  it  switches  to  a first-person 
narrator. 

• McCormack’s  writing  is  experimental  in  that  he  demonstrates  visually  how 
Malachi  speaks.  The  type  on  the  page  actually  merges  and  intertwines  just  like  his 
words  do. 


Part  B 

See  the  answer  to  Part  A.  Aspects  of  content  and  technique  can  be  listed  at  length.  Also, 
pay  attention  to  the  words  and  images  the  author  uses.  He  employs  very  powerful  and 
strong  images.  For  example,  he  describes  the  words  of  Malachi  as  “braided  like  two 
snakes.” 

2.  a.  Answers  will  be  personal.  It’s  very  difficult  to  reproduce  the  highly  imaginative  setting 
of  “The  Veldt.”  This  is  especially  tme  for  the  sensory  aspects  of  the  story;  the  heat  of  the 
African  savannah,  for  example,  or  the  smells  and  sounds  found  there,  are  more  easily 
reproduced  in  a reader’s  imagination  than  on  videotape. 
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b.  Again,  answers  will  be  personal.  Did  the  videotape  accentuate  the  bizarre  and  terrifying 
aspects  of  the  story  at  the  expense  of  its  social  content?  Some  viewers  think  it  did;  others 
disagree. 

c.  Answers  here  will  be  entirely  personal.  Some  people  are  simply  more  visually-oriented 
than  others.  Such  people  might  prefer  the  movie  version.  Others,  with  strong 
imaginative  powers,  would  likely  prefer  the  story. 
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